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CHRONICLE. “the past "—was very significant. He was vaguer 


N Wednesday HER Majesty, with 
O ceremony and in the 
presence of many persons, presented new colours to 
the Portsmouth division of the Marines, some five 
hundred of whom had been conveyed across to 
Osborne in gunboats to receive the new, and troop the 
old, insignia. 
In Parliament. The House of Lords during the Parlia- 
Lords. mentary week covered by this chronicle 
has necessarily been occupied chiefly in winding things 
up. The earliest important Bill on which it performed 
this function was the Scotch Local Government Bill, 
which passed amid a shower of compliments, Lord 
Barour of Bur.eicH hinting that there was a great 
deal of good even in a non-Unionist who was a Scotch- 
man, and Lord Rosepery, in effect, replying that 
being a Scotchman almost reconciled him to being a 
Peer. On Monday a rather important statement was 
made by Lord Kimsertey on the Uganda question, 
and a considerable batch of Bills, with the Equalization 
of Rates Bill at their head, and including that herald 
of the end, the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill, was 
passed. And the rest of the week was occupied in 
dealing with Bills as they dribbled in. 
Last week was finished in the Commons 
with one of those late-in-the-Session 
omnibus nights which often, scantily as they are 
attended, are more really businesslike than full Houses 
earlier. The Irishmen devoted their energies on more 
than one occasion to a sort of farce-melodrama in re- 
ference to the Tenants Arbitration Bill, Mr. MorLey 
playing lugubriously up to them. First they asked 
solemn questions, and the CHIEF SECRETARY wailed and 
threatened responsive to the threatenings and wailings 
of Mr. McCartuy ; while the egregious Mr. Cops was 
pressing for a promise of the immediate extermination 
of the Upper House. Later, the Nationalists tried to 
throw out the vote for the salaries of the House of 
Lords establishment, and would have done it if the 
Opposition had not come to the rescue of the Govern- 
ment. Sir Epwarp Grey’s collected answer to nume- 
rous inquiries as to matters of foreign policy was of 
some moment. Sir EDWARD is so cautious an answerer 
that his hint in reference to Siam—that, unless the 
French mended their manners, “ the course which 
** England would take would not be the same as in 


about the Congo and other African affairs, but believed 
that a satisfactory arrangement might be made. A 
Saturday sitting gave further opportunity for the same 
sort of thing next day, when Mr. Buxton and Sir Exis 
ASHMEAD-BarTLETT bit thumbs at each other over the 
Transvaal commandeering, and many matters were 
discussed. 

This miscellaneous industry and inquisitiveness was 
continued on Monday, except that late at night, when 
all the votes in Supply proper had been got, an un- 
expected breeze arose on the resolution preliminary to 
the Appropriation Bill, and after the House had been 
kept sitting till four o'clock in the morning progress 
was reported. The Irish members were, or pretended 
to be, indignant that Report of Supply was. not 
taken at once so that they might snatch fresh divisions 
on the House-of-Lords votes. They also affected to 
be dissatisfied with the oracular vagueness of Sir 
Wittiam Harcovrt’s reply toa fresh inquiry of Mr. 
Coss’s as to the Peers, and they kept dividing on 
motions to report progress, that the Chairman do leave 
the chair, and for a direct reduction, till the hour 
mentioned. As is usual during these abnormally late 
sittings, especially when the Session as well as the 
sitting is late, and their meaning or no meaning is 
well understood, the reports were meagre, but it was 
sufficiently obvious that the disturbance was got up, 
first for the Irish gallery, and secondly for the demon- 
stration against the House of Lords to-morrow. Earlier 
Sir Epwarp Grey had confirmed the news that JaBez 
Ba.rour’s extradition had been granted subject toappeal. 

The battle about the House of Lords salaries raged yet 
again on Tuesday, when the Irishmen and a few of the 
more responsible Welsh, Scotch, and English Radicals 
renewed the tactics of the night before. Mr. Morey 
had to take up the shield which Sir WILLIAM Harcourt 
had dropped, and to assure the malcontents that it was 
impossible for any one to detest, abhor, and abominate 
the House of Lords more than he did, but that it was 
neither logical nor decorous to dock a man’s housemaids 
of their wages because you thought the man himself a 
disagreeable person. They were only convinced by 
several divisions and as many beatings; and the Ap- 
propriation Bill Resoluticn, without which the proroga- 
tion to-day could not have taken place, was not obtained 
till past two o’clock. Meanwhile, in the earlier part of 
the evening, Report of Supply had given rise to three 
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— 
separate discussions on subjects of Education, concern- 
ing respectively Mr. ACLAND’s general statement, the 
shabby stoppage of the subsidy to King’s College, 
London, and the famous Christian Brothers difficulty 
in Ireland. On the first Mr. AcLaANp distinguished 
himself by a graceful parallel between the older 
“ex-military” inspectors of the Science and Art 


Department and the “really intelligent” younger 


generation, and by endeavouring to shelter himself 
behind the skirts of the Archbishop of CanTERBURY (a 
strange position for Mr. ACLAND) in the matter of the 
attacks on Voluntary schools, Mr. J. H. Lewis was 
really interesting on the latter point, urging that, as 
the expense fell on “the squires and the clergy,” it 
did not matter. This caput lupinwm view of a large 
section of HER MaJesty’s subjects was known to be 
entertained by persons like Mr. Lewis; but it is not 
often expressed with such simplicity. 

The curious, if not exactly funny, farce of undying 
indignation with the Lords was kept up on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Keay, Mr. Sexton, and others made as 
though they cared nothing for prorogation, nothing 
for holidays, if only they might baffle some of the 
Lords’ amendments on the Scotch Local Government 
Bill. They took care, however, not to be in a majority, 
and the Bill was accepted as it came down. Sir Epwarp 
Grey had earlier given a little more intelligence about 
Uganda matters. 

Even on Thursday a faint attempt to renew the 
Lords business was made by Mr. Lirt.e, who received 
adequate treatment from the Speaker; but miscel- 
laneous curiosity ruled the day, for the most part. 


The Corean The Corean news of the last seven days 
War. began still vaguely; a Shanghai telegram 
that “the fleets were playing hide-and-seek” probably 
giving the best version of the matter. Both sides 
were vigorously raising money, large loans being spoken 
of in Japan itself, while German and English financiers 
were said to be arranging for subsidies to China. 
Captain IncLEs, R.N., recently in the Japanese service, 
gave an account of the Mixkapo’s fleet balancing that 
of Captain Lane as to the Chinese, but the tendency 
of later news was not in the direction of confirming 
any great success of Captain INGLEs’s late pupils. 
Both fleets appeared to have been behaving in a 
manner very confirmatory of the Shanghai phrase, 
and torpedo-boat reconnoitrings at Wei-hai-wei were 
balanced by the admission that the affair at Asan, so 
loudly vaunted by the Japanese, took place against but 
a small Chinese force. It was only towards the middle 
of the week that anything businesslike was reported, 
and then the Chinese claimed a victory or series of vic- 
tories to the north-eastward of Seoul, whither, by their 
own account, they had moved after the slight check 
at Asan, and where they had attacked the Japanese. 
The latter, by their representatives in Europe, of 
course pooh-poohed this news ; but no positive denial 
or confirmation of it was received. It was announced 
that a large gratis loan had been subscribed by the 
Japanese nobles, independently of the ordinary loan at 
interest, and that the King of Corea had declared 
himself independent of China. It is possible that at 
the moment he was not equally independent of Japan. 


Rumours, possibly, but not certainly, false, 

Srp" were set afloat last week as to fresh in- 
discretions of persons in the KueEpive’s confidence 
during his European trip; but these were very likely 
French canards, and bore a suspicious resemblance to 
other statements attributing to the new Sultan of 
Morocco a passionate attachment to France and deep 
suspicions of the Perfidious One. It was positively 
denied later that the KuepiveE would visit either 
France or England this year; and it was asserted that 
that very troublesome, useless, and wrong-headed body, 


the Egyptian Assembly of Notables, had protested 
against the Italian occupation of Kassala. 
Genera, Miscellaneous foreign news at the begin- 
Foreign and ning of the week included the assassination 
Colonial Affairs. 9f g Russian Admiral, Governor of Cron- 
stadt, a Kabyle revolt in Morocco, and proposals in 
certain German quarters for a reconciliation between 
France and Germany, over the body of England, as per 
Congo Agreement. And that little trifle of Alsace- 
Lorraine? The absence of a quorum in both Houses of 
the United States has produced a sort of legislative and 
administrative paralysis, there being no means of get- 
ting financial matters completed, and none of paying 
the debts of the country due under the Behring Straits 
Arbitration. The general amnesty to Bulgarian poli- 
tical exiles has been slightly complicated by the action 
of M. Zanxoor, who is extremely anxious to return to 
a country by no means so anxious to receive him. A 
rather obscure insurrection has been going on in Peru. 
According to a report which reached Liverpool on 
Thursday the French had sent a force to Coomassie, a 
most daring and glaring encroachment on British 
regions. This report, of course, must not be accepted 
without reserve, and is, indeed, explicable in other 
ways. But the thing is quite in accordance with the 
recent practice of French officers in these districts, a 
practice not, we fear, likely to be checked by such 
mild handling as has been given at our Foreign Office 
to the aggression of Warina or Weeima. 


New Alabama It was announced on Monday that a 

Cases. torpedo catcher, built at Elswick for the 
Chinese, had been detained under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act at the application of the Japanese. 

Another embargo of the same kind was reported on 
Tuesday morning, this time on the other side, the 
Islam, alleged to have been fitting out at Glasgow for 
the Japanese, having been stopped. 


Os dence, Letters at the end of last week were 

on rather unusually interesting. A sharp 
correspondence, threatening to become the basis of a 
lawsuit, was published about Miss MarsDEN and 
her Siberian lepers. Professor Dewar contributed 
some more reasons for thinking Lord RayLEIGH’s new 
gas to be not a new element but allotropic nitrogen ; 
and “Publicity” made a vigorous attack on the 
Horsham scheme for Christ’s Hospital. 

A very noteworthy letter appeared from Major 
Roperic OwEN on the Uganda question on Tuesday 
morning, while on the following day the Bishop of 
Sr. AsapH exposed a serious calumny of the Welsh 
Nationalist members against the Welsh clergy in re- 
spect of tampering with the census. 

The question of the condition of asphaltum-painted 
pictures in the National Gallery was vigorously re- 
opened on Thursday by Sir James Linton, Sir J. C. 
Rosinson, and others. Mr. Bartiey, M.P., drew a 
very pertinent contrast between the different fashions 
of treatment accorded to King’s College, London—which 
is in no real sense denominational at all, Dissenters, 
Jews, Turks, and everybody being admitted to its 
benefits with full liberty of conscience—and the 
Christian Brothers, who are denominational or nothing. 


Tettien, 2 Vigilant for some reason did not start 
see"&- in the race for the Commodore’s Cup at 
Ryde yesterday week; but the entry was an excellent 
one, including not merely the other two large cutters, 
but the Carina, Namara, and Corsair. The 
Britannia came in first, followed by the Satanita, 
but the Carina was receiving over half an hour from 
both, and Admiral Monracue’s lucky forty took the 
rize. 
“ It was apparently fated that the Vigilant and 
Britannia match for Lord Wotverton’s Cup should 
never come off. As the Vigilant was making for the - 
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starting-point she said “ B.G.W.,” and when they asked 
what that meant, she said “ J.G.P.,” which, in the ex- 
pressive language of the sea, means “ Disabled; keel 
“lost.” It appeared that she had shaken out her 
centreboard on the Goose Rock, though subsequently 
it was said only to be jammed. Mr. GouLp offered, it 
is further said, to race in this condition; but the 
Prince, of course, declined, and Lord WoLverTon 
handed over the cup to the Dorset Yacht Club for 
yesterday’s regatta. On this same day important 
meetings of the Y.R.A. and the Victoria Yacht Club 
were held, the former appointing a committee to re- 
port on the present rating rules, and the latter sus- 
pending the International Challenge Cup competition 
till the report had been issued. 

There was good racing in all classes in the Royal 
Albert meeting at Southsea on Monday. The Vigilant 
did not appear, and it was said that she would not race 
again till the match for the Cape May Cup next 
month; while the racing forties preferred the handicap 
match to that for the Albert Cup. The latter was 
accordingly left to the Britannia and Satanita, the 
latter of which won, more or less owing to the Britannia 
splitting her topsail. The Carina came in first in the 
handicap, but, fast as she is, could not save her time 
on L’Espérance, which Lord DUNRAVEN has been racing 
lately since he lost the Valkyrie. Six twenties fought 
a wonderfully close race in the third class, getting home 
with only a minute and a quarter between the first 
Henry of BatrenserG’s Asphodel) and the 

t. 

Next day in dirtier weather, but with equally good 
racing, the Britannia had her revenge, and the 
Satanita, though it was rough enough to suit her, 
and she came in first with a fine rush at the end, could 
not save her time. The Carina and the Corsair had 
the second class match to themselves, and the former 
won easily; while L’Espérance repeated her victory in 
the handicap, and Lord DupLey’s Jnyoni headed (in a 
race which rather knocked these smaller boats about) a 
fleet of twenties even larger than that of the day before. 

There was no racing, save for twenties, on Wednes- 
day, and the Jnyoni rather drifted than sailed in first. 
But the next day, which was the day of the move from 
the Solent to Weymouth, saw that process carried out 
in the form of a regular race for all classes from 
Cowes westward. Unluckily, the day was one of the 
worst even of the present summer; and, though there 
was plenty of wind, the journey was made in a 
drench of rain. The winners were respectively the 
Britannia, Carina, Deirdré, and Dandelion ; but the 
interest of the last, or handicap, class was lessened by 
the fact that neither L’Espérance, Namara, nor Maid 
Marion competed, and that the actual winner tided in 
with the help of a time-allowance of two hours. One 
may venture to doubt whether, in such uncertain con- 
ditions as those of yacht racing, a two hours’ time- 
allowance is not something of an absurdity. 


—_ The Stockton Handicap on Tuesday, which 

was very well won by Zamiel from Golden 
Drop, Sweden, and half a dozen others, deserves men- 
tion. The most valuable race of the meeting, the 
Great Northern Leger, fell next day to Mr. VYNER’s 
Stonechack. 

The cricket of this day week was, perhaps, 

the most interesting of the present season. 
In the victory of Kent over Gloucestershire and the 
draw between Notts and Middlesex, there was nothing 
out of the way. But Sussex v. Hampshire illustrated 
well the peril of the “closing” system. Hampshire 
had had an advantage of nearly 100 on the first 
innings, but when Sussex went in Mr. 
made 172 not out, and was so well backed up that 
with the ninth wicket still unfallen and less than three 
hours remaining the team was 241 to the good. So 


they “ closed”—with the result that, thanks to 117 
from Captain WynyarD and some other good hitting, 
Hampshire made the required number, and woo. 
Even this, however, was dull, beside the result of the 
Surrey and Lancashire match at the Oval. The ups 
and downs of this (the strong Surrey eleven in their 
first innings making only 97, of which STREET contri- 
buted all but half) were noteworthy; but when 
Lancashire went in a second time with 75 only to get, 
it seemed as if they could hardly lose. And, indeed, 
they did not; but the Surrey bowling and fielding 
were so good that the match ended in the rarity of a 
tie. 

The early cricket of this week was played under 
mixed conditions, Monday being fairly fine and favour- 
able to big scores, while Tuesday turned rainy and 
treacherous. The first match to finish was Surrey v. 
Kent, the last great fight of the season at the Oval, 
and this was only a stern-chase by Kent after the total 
of 371 which Surrey (Haywarb contributing 142 of it) 
had amassed. This could not be caught up, and 
Surrey won by an innings and 137 on Tuesday. 

Something not very dissimilar occurred in the 
matches at Lord’s and at Bristol, which ended on Wed- 
nesday. At Lord’s, Lancashire, after making 369 in 
their first innings by good scores nearly all round, had, 
indeed, to go in a second time against Middlesex, but 
knocked up what was wanted for the loss of a single 
wicket. At Bristol Yorkshire, having made as many 
runs as the year has days (BRowN and Hurst each 
reaching, and the latter passing his hundred), “ closed” 
and won from Gloucestershire by an innings and 100. 

The tremendous rain of Thursday prevented most 

matches from beginning at all, and reduced the cricket 
in others to little or nothing. 
, It appeared on Monday that the Local 
Board was keeping its eyes 
very wide open in regard to cholera; that the amiable 
fanatics of arbitration had been memorializing Lords 
Rosesery and KimBerLey about their fad; and that 
two men of war, the Seamew and the Bullfrog, had 
been in collision in the Channel with merchant ships. 
The Anti-Vivisectionists had demonstrated against the 
proposed Chelsea Medical Institute, and the farriers 
on the formation of a Pan-Farrieric League. 

The British East Africa Company held an extra- 
ordinary meeting on Wednesday to comment on Lord 
KIMBERLEY’S statements in the House of Lords, and 
promulgate an offer to the Government. The Report 
of the Local Government Board on the Hackney School 
affair was published, declaring the woman GILLESPIE 
alone guilty of cruelty, but blaming the management 
generally. An agitation has been started against the 
practice of advertisement canvassing for Government 
newspapers. 

The chapter of bathing holiday accidents was a little 
behind that of boating; but it opened unhappily on 
Wednesday, when Mr. Bickerton, Town Clerk of 
Oxford, and belonging to a well-known family there, 
was drowned at Torcross, on the Devonshire coast. 

The comparative quiet which had hitherto marked 
the Scotch coal strike was broken on Thursday morning 
by some serious rioting at Baillieston, in Lanarkshire. 


Mr. LIDDELL, brother of the sometime Dean 

Ovitoary: of Christchurch, was a railway engineer 
whose experience dated from almost the very earliest 
times of railway history, and who had been making rail- 
ways at home and abroad from that time till the very 
day of his death.——M. Jean F evry, French Professor 
in the University of St. Petersburg, had a double claim 
on literature. He had produced a book on RaBELAIs 
which, if not the most brilliant, is perhaps the most 
thorough and sensible on that difficult subject; and 
he was the father of “ Henry GREVILLE,” that excel- 
lent novelist——Mr. Wyatr Parworts, Keeper of 
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the Soane Museum, was an architect and antiquary of 
repute, the chief author and sole editor of a mighty 
Dictionary of Architecture———Captain THoMas was 
one of the most notable of English naval officers who 
have not obtained flag rank; and Mr. Joun Quincy 
Apams, though not himself extremely distinguished, 
was the representative of, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished political family of the United States. 


THE SESSION. 


WO difficulties beset him who turns to take a 
retrospect of the Session now drawing to an end. 

It is hard for him to remember exactly when it began, 
and, if one particular date is taken, to distinguish exactly 
what it has done. Parliament has sat so continuously 
since the beginning of last year that its sittings, what- 
ever formal divisions may be made between them, are 
found to roll themselves in the mind into one Session. 
Confusion on the point is the more difficult to avoid 
because each of the three sections into which this pro- 
longed effort of Parliamentary labour has been divided 
has been found to end in a refusal by the House of 
Lords to be bullied by a bare majority of the House of 
Commons, and in the total failure of one part of that 
majority to start a good useful agitation in the country 
against the House of Lords. But in spite of this 
continuity and uniformity, considerations of a practical 
kind forbid us to treat the Session as having lasted 
since the beginning of last year. We must break it 
somewhere, and there are reasons not wholly technical 
Pod putting the starting-point on the 12th of last 

rch. 


If we now come to the question what Parliament has 
been doing since, the only full answer would seem to 
be that the Lords have been doing as before, and the 
Commons have been doing without Mr. GLADSTONE. 
For this Session has undeniably been a new thing in so 
far as the Lower House has been under the leadership 
of Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt and not of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
The difference, to be sure, has not been so obvious as 
might have appeared inevitable, to judge by the tone 
in which the late leader was habitually spoken of by his 
supporters. Tosay that he never was missed “ ere yet 
“‘ ever a month was gone” would be to exaggerate the 
tenacity of Liberal regret. A week had not gone be- 
fore his bereaved followers were comfortably settled 
under a new leader. Indeed, as the Session comes to 
an end, some of them may be reflecting, and if they 
are not we can supply the deficiency, that, to judge by 
the results, the change has been hardly visible. When 
the prolongation of the Session of 1893 was drawing to 
an end, the loudest section, or rather sections, of the 
Gladstonian following had nothing more constantly on 
their lips than warnings to Mr. GLapsTone that 
he must either make a real attack on the Lords or 
prepare to reconsider his position. Time has given 
Mr. GLaDsTONE his revenge, for the same persons are 
now propounding the same dilemma to his successors, 
Lord Rosesery and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt. It com- 
pletes the picture that the politicians called upon to 
make the choice have in both cases found it wiser to 
reply by enigmatical generalities, and have declined to 
be drawn by the angry warnings of supporters into 
giving definite promises. If, now, it is asked what 
the Session has been during its roundabout course 
from and back to the same position, the answer is 
that it has been the Session of Sir WiLLI4aM Harcourt. 
Registration has been dropped, and We’'s: Disesta- 
blishment postponed, in company with the Veto Bill 
and the Newcastle programme at large. The Evicted 
Tenants Bill has emerged, at the end of the Session, 
to be gagged through the House of Commons, and 
then sent to fail utterly in its real mission, which 


was to raise an outcry against the Lords by being 
thrown out by them. Of Mr. AsquiTH we have heard 
nothing, and of Mr. Morey not much; but Sir 
WILLI4M has been well to the front all through. He 
survived at the very start the most ridiculous of adven- 
tures. Alone of Leaders of the House he has seen his 
Address made consumedly ridiculous by his own fol- 
lowers, has been compelled to withdraw it, and to move 
another in circumstances which he vainly endeavoured 
to redeem from utter absurdity by the most portentous 
gravity of deportment. At the close he has been 
badgered by the same rebels on very much the same 
quarrel, But Sir Witiiam has come triumphantly 
through all, still leader on these curious terms. In 
the interval he has shown that he can introduce a 
Budget, and carry it with boisterous humour and some 
tact through the House of Commons. It would be 
more hazardous to assert that he has shown capacity 
to frame a Budget or understand it when framed. 
But for deficiencies in these respects the administration 
of this country provides remedies. The permanent 
officials of the Treasury are at hand to do the framing, 
and there is a Sclicitor-General to supply the under- 
standing. Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt contributed to the 
management of the House the tact which conciliated 
Irish dislike to an increased duty on whisky by pro- 
mising that it should be temporary and the states- 
manship which made a free use of envy as a means of 
imposing fresh burdens on land. 


His success is, we venture to suppose, not less sweet 
to the CHANCELLOR of the ExCHEQUER because it has 
not only been gained by strictly Parliament proceed- 
ings. It is not easy to define, but it is not the less 
interesting to review, what is visible of the series of 
events which led up to a certain dinner, and to argue 
from what is seen to what is concealed. Lord RosE- 
BERY and Sir WILLIAM Harcourt are still colleagues, 
but the firm which was to be TownsenD & WALPOLE 
has become WaLroLe & TowNsEND. The change of 
positions must be particularly pleasant to the gainer, 
if he amuses himself by comparing the language of 
six months ago with what may be heard to-day. 
Then there was terror at the mere prospect of the 
leadership of Sir WitLiam and unbounded confi- 
dence in Lord Rosepery. Now the Prime MINISTER 
must be content to hear that he may still retrieve 
himself, while his colleague has passed, from being 
the fear and disagreeable necessity of his party, to 
a very different estimate. That those who endure 
him have ceased to find him disagreeable is what 
will be asserted by nobody who understands Sir 
WittiamM Harcourt; but there is an immensely in- 
creased appreciation of the fact that he is necessary. 
And this success gains greatly in prominence because it 
is so solitary. There is no member of the Government 
who can look back on the Session with more than a sense 
of relief at seeing that he has not lost, and it would be 
difficult to mention more than one or two of whom as 
much could be said. It has not been the evil fortune 
of any of them to begin with such a tangle of rash 
concessions to truth and compromising explanations 
as Lord Rosesery, nor to sink to anything quite so 
feeble as his speech on the Evicted Tenants Bill. The 
misfortune of Mr. MunpDELLA is also unique. But, if 
the other members of the Cabinet have escaped signal 
failure, they none of them have had any success to 
boast of. Lord KimperLey has certainly not supplied 
an exception with his unhappy Congo Agreement, 
which was hatched in ignorance and has been dropped 
in disgrace. Nor has Mr. Morey much to boast of 
in the Evicted Tenants Bill, which even the Irish mer- 
bers would not accept as satisfactory, and which the 
country has seen the Lords reject, with indifference, or 
even with approval. As for the other members of the 
Cabinet, can any man say they have done anything ? 
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Nor have the different subsections of the majority 
more reason to be pleased than the colleagues of 
the fortunate CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER. The 
Democratic Budget is understood to be a t achieve- 
ment and advantageous to the party. But we notice 
a distinct disinclination to accept it as payment in fall 
for attendance and assistance rendered during the 
Session. The quotation of the Check-weighers Bill as 
a service to Labour is in itself a confession of failure. 
It would not have been named if the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill had not been amended into insignificance 
from the point of view of what calls itself Labour. 
The Equalization of Rates and the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Bills do not somehow appear 
to fill the majority with that satisfactory sense 
of votes to be gained which had been looked for 
as the reward of the Session. Not even the demo- 
cratic Budget seems to have had much influence 
on the minds of the Irish and Welsh members, 
who gave themselves a little holiday by baiting 
Sir Harcourt in the small hours of Tues- 
day morning. Even the Check-weighers Bill was 
forgotten. And, indeed, they are not sufficient to 
compensate the Irish members, who want something 
to show to their constituents, and the Welsh, who suffer 
from the same need. The gloss of the Scotch Local 
Government Bill is slubbered by the Lords’ amend- 
ments, which were tamely accepted by the Cabinet 
and forced on recalcitrant followers by Unionist help. 
Here, in fact, we get to the failure of failures of the 
Session—namely, the ruin of the hopes that it would 
work up to an agitation against the Lords. It is the 
agitation which remains to be worked up, and that 
with no very brilliant prospect of success, And there 
is no sign that Lord Rosesery and Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt are going to lend an effectual hand. 
Lord Rosesery persists in not seeing the gui- 
dance which he asked for from the country, and 
his colleague of the House of Commons cannot be got 
beyond a general recognition of the gravity of the 
undertaking. It is cold comfort to the Labour men, 
the Temperance party, the Welsh and the Irish mem- 
bers, to be told that it will be exceedingly difficult to 
get rid of that House of Parliament which spoils 
their game of log-rolling. They wanted the Session 
to make it easy, and it has brought them no nearer 
that blessed consummation. They want their leaders 
to make it feasible, and the leaders ask them to get 
up the necessary steam, and neither can satisfy the 
other. So, on the whole, the Session has been sadly 
barren for the majority of the House of Commons— 
always excepting Sir WmLLIAM Harcourt, who passed 
the great Democratic Budget, and has also taken no 
contemptible measure of revenge for certain trans- 
actions of six months ago. 


ORGANIZING THE STORM. 


HE deliberate and elaborate processes which are 
found necessary for giving expression to “ sudden 

“ and irrepressible movements of popular opinion” in 
a Radical direction have always commanded our mirth- 
ful interest; but we doubt whether any previous 
examples of the long meditated political impromptu 
has ever yielded us quite so much amusement as to- 
morrow’s Hyde Park demonstration against the House 
of Lords. In no other instance has the ‘“‘ movement ” 
been quite so belated, and certainly in none other have 
the preparations for getting the movement to move 
been quite so artlessly exposed to the public gaze. No 


stage-management since that of BuLLy Borrom has 
ever taken the spectator so frankly into its confidence. 
Thoroughly to appreciate the proceedings, however, it | 


is necessary for him to remember or to be reminded of 
the course of political events during the twelve months 
previous to the forthcoming demonstration. The mis- 
conduct by which the House of Lords has provoked 
this uprising of popular indignation dates—or its first 
and by far its gravest example dates—from about this 
time last year when the Lords threw out the Home 
Rule Bill. Since then that House has committed the 
further outrage of refusing to apply compulsion to 
one body of workmen at the bidding of the Trade- Unions 
of certain other bodies, and thus causing the loss of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. And only a week ago 
it filled up the measure of its iniquities by refusing 
to apply compulsion to Irish landlords at the bidding 
of a body of agitators who had conspired to rob them 
of their rents. The Lords’ offences, it will thus be seen, 
though multiplying in number, have yet been on a 
descending scale of enormity. In the first case, they 
denied justice to a whole people; in the second, they 
rejected the demand of the majority of a class to dictate 
to the minority; in the third, only declined to give 
the dishonest minority of another class an advantage 
over the honest majority. Yet it is only at this last 
act of aristocratic selfishness that the sublime patience 
of the democracy has finally given way. Never before 
in the records of political meteorology has a storm of 
popular indignation kept itself so admirably well in 
hand. 

But even now that, “ positively for the last time of 
“ asking,” it is about to burst, there is a majestic and 
purposeful deliberation in its proceedings. Thus, for 
instance, from the “labouring breast” of that par- 
ticular thunder cloud which broods over the North 
Camberwell Radical Club and Institute, there issued 
last Thursday a still small voice, requesting the Editor 
of the Daily News to publish the information that 
“ contingents will start from Deptford Broadway to- 
*“ morrow at 1215, from Rye Lane at 12.40, Canal 
“ Bridge and North Camberwell Radical Club 12.45, 
“the Gladstone Club, Bermondsey, 1245, Dalwich 
“ Working Men’s Club 12.50.” Heavily charged with 
political electricity, these masses of human vapour 
will roll sullenly along main roads to the Obelisk in 
Blackfriars Road, thence across the river to the Em- 
bankment, and so on to Hyde Park, where at last the 
lightning of their long-stored wrath will flash out 
terror-striking—if only to-morrow be a fine day—and 
will be followed by the thunder of such Parliamentary 
eloquence as still remains in London. It is by this 
last consideration that the mind of the able whirlwind- 
rider and storm-director in Bouverie Street is at present 
chiefly exercised. ‘The prorogation of Parliament 
“ and the haste of everybody to get away from town 
“ may cause some difficulty; and, indeed, a great 
“ many’ whom the League would gladly have with 
“ them are scattered to the four winds.” But, apart 
from a full complement of influential speakers, “ only ” 
two other things seem to be needed to insure an im- 
posing success. One is, “ of course,” a fine day, and 
“ the other a prospect of opposition.” So that if the 
day is wet, or there is nobody to oppose the de- 
monstrators, or no “ full complement of influential 
“ speakers” to oppose the demonstrators’ opponents, 
the House of Lords may escape after all. On such 
accidents does it depend whether a people rising in its 
wrath succeeds in getting upon its legs. 


After all, however, the main object of organization 
is to eliminate, or at any rate to minimize, the in- 
fluence of accident ; and if the storm should refuse to 
burst, or should only burst ineffectively, the organizers 
must expect to hear of it. It is not as if they had no 
control of the elements. They might, on their own 
showing, have brought off tlhe convulsion at least eleven 
months ago. It is on record in these columns that as 
far back as September 1892 the Liberals of Hull were, 
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on the authority of a Gladstonian orator, just “ panting 
“ for the fray” ; and we do not suppose that Liberals 
pant harder at Hull than anywhere else. In fact, there 
has never been a moment since the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bill when, according to the Radical, the 
whole of that English people whom the Peers insulted 
by refusing to give them Irish masters were as eager 
to be at ’em as Sir Ricnarp StRawAN himself. We know, 
of course, that there were doubts and _hesitations, 
perhaps even cold shivers in some high quarters. At 
the very moment when we thought the word of com- 
mand was about to be given to raise the storm, some- 
body, it may be, said something about a jumping cat ; 
as paralysing an augury to a Radical commander as 
the wrong sort of bird was to a Roman general. 
And then, as we all know, they bad to wait for Mr. 
G.apsTovE to take the omens at Edinburgh; and they 
were not favourable. Many allowances have to be 
made; but still there must have been some mis- 
management. When you have a “storm of popular 
** indignation ” ready to be turned on at any moment, 
it is absurd to keep it “eating its head off,” so to 
speak, until the weather is doubtful, and “influential 
“ orators ” are “ scattered to the four winds.” 


CODDLED PICTURES. 


T the National Gallery, if anywhere, the care and 
preservation of pictures might reasonably be sup- 
posed to be perfect in practice. Here, if anywhere, 
was the asylum that should assure paintings a green 
old age with all the benefits by which knowledge and 


experience can mitigate the assaults of devouring time. 


But pictures, like other things, may suffer from exces- 
sive or misdirected care. The pleasing, anxious task of 
the Directors of Public Galleries may become far more 
anxious than the case warrants. According to Sir JaMEs 
Linton and Mr. OrRockK, the paintings in the National 
Gallery run the risk of being “coddled.” They are 
kept in too high a temperature, and defrauded of 
the proper measure of pure air. Defective ventilation 
and a forcing heat have caused deterioration to set in, 
and this deterioration, in certain examples by British 
artists, is asserted to be only too manifest. It seems, 
indeed, that a painting may be killed with kindness. 
Should there arise necessity for an inquest, we have 
mo doubt as to the verdict if Sir James Linton and 
Mr. Onrock are of the jury. Not content with press- 
ing their protest—which is no new protest, by the way 
—they implore the guardians of the national collection 
to learn by their experience of the well-preserved 
British masters in the well-aired and rationally-warmed 
Diploma Gallery of Burlington House. Within the last 
few days they made the venturesome ascent to that 
aérial citadel, where an imposing gathering of British 
masters awaits an eager public that never arrives. 
They found these neglected masters, on the whole, 


exceedingly well preserved. Recalling their afflicted 


condition in another place, they took counsel of the 
attendant as to this gratifying, though surprising, dis- 


covery. Why should our SranrizLps and WILKIEs and 


ConsTaBLEs thrive in the Diploma Gallery and degene- 
rate so woefully in Trafalgar Square? Such was the 


question put to the attendant by Mr. Orrock and Sir 


James. And he, not crazed by solitude, replied that 
it was the “ moderate temperature ” that did it. What, 
“we may ask, is the good of experts, and where’s your 
science now—if wisdom proceeds out of the mouths of 
picture-gallery attendants ? 

The weak point in the case of Sir James Liyron and 
Mr. Orrock lies in their detection of injury and 
degeneration in one section only of the National 


Gallery paintings. The deterioration they speak of is 


to be noted of works by the same masters in private 
collections. With regard to WILKIE and REYNOLDs, 
the deterioration is attributed by Sir J. C. RoBinson 
to the injudicious use of bituminous pigments. An- 
other injurious agent named in his valuable letter has 
been the monstrous abuse of varnish, an abuse that 
flourishes in our midst at this very hour. Still, it 
must be admitted that the paintings in the Diploma 
Gallery are generally in a superior condition to English 
paintings by the same hands in the National Gallery. 
The superior ventilation and lower temperature of the 
former gallery may, therefore, have contributed to 
this result. Every visitor whose respiratory organs 
are at all sensitive cannot but be affected by the stag- 
nant air and oppressive temperature of the National 
Gallery. The atmosphere is like that of no other 
gallery we know in Europe. But we must dissent 
absolutely from the view of Sir James Linton and 
Mr. Orrock that the circulation of air “ more or 
“less charged with moisture” is beneficial. Moisture, 
undesirable in any gallery, is by ten-fold the enemy 
when associated, as in London, with a foul and acid 
atmosphere. In spite of the best glazing, the fine 
impurities that abound in London air penetrate to 
panels and canvases. Moisture is their great ally. No 
doubt, excessive heat prepares the surface of paint- 
ings for their reception. These evils are hard to 
remedy. We doubt if there could ever be shown any 
such disparity between the wet and dry bulbs of the 
thermometer in the National Gallery as can be consi- 
dered to indicate great atmospheric dryness. To de- 
nounce the “ dry” air of the National Gallery is to 
denounce what does not exist, and is, to a certain 
extent, desirable. Let Sir James Linton and Mr. 
Orrock study the condition of paintings in foreign 
galleries where the atmosphere is really dry and the 
range of temperature far greater than in London, and 
they would not commend the circulation of moist air 
or decry the “dry air” of the National Gallery. 


THE IRISH REVOLT. 


EN Mr. Sexton, between three and four o’clock 

last Tuesday morning, “ declared with emphatic 

“ gesture,” to quote a friendly report of his perform- 
ance, “that he and his friends would not stand scorn 
“ from this Government, or from any Government,” 
the natural impulse of the Saxon, even perhaps of the 
Gladstonian Saxon, is to believe that he was consciously 
talking nonsense. Such an one will be apt to think 
that Mr. Sexton’s defiance had, and to his knowledge 
had, no more relevance to the situation than had that 
famous flourish of the theatrical “super” who, burning 
to distinguish himself, emphasized the delivery of a 
“ property” letter by the declaration that “the man 
“ who would raise his hand against a woman except in 
“ the way of kindness was,” &c, The Irish actor, it 
might be thought, had simply, like his English brother, 
an opportunity of addressing and, as he hoped, of im- 
pressing, an audience ; and both alike felt that any one 
good round mouth-filling phrase would serve his pur- 
as well as another. Nor do we for a moment 
deny that this would be a perfectly adequate explana- 
tion of a considerable majority of Irish oratorical 
flights, and of an overwhelming majority of the flights 
of this particular Irish orator. To the present one, 
however, we must candidly admit that we do not con- 
sider it applicable. It is our deliberate opinion that in 
this instance Mr. SexTon’s words had a distinct mean- 
ing, and, moreover, that the same rare property is dis- 
cernible in the earlier declaration of Mr. JUusTIN 
M‘Cartny, that the Government had “shown a sad 
“ lack of earnestness in expressing the feelings of the 
“ House, aye, and of the people generally, with regard 
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“ to the House of Lords.” And it was because of the 
imperative need of impressing this upon the Govern- 
ment that it was found necessary to keep them up till 
four o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

The sin part of the matter is that Ministers 
should not have been able to see this for themselves 
and without having to sit up a whole night to learn 
the lesson. One can only account for it by supposing 
that, in their utter weariness of their own flat and un- 
successful histrionics, they had clean forgotten that 
there were actors in the company who could not afford 
to throw up their parts in this fashion. Their com- 
plete neglect of their duty to these fellow-comedians 
was really almost indecent. Ministers, it is true, 
could hardly be expected to appeal to gods and men 
against the House of Lords for their rejection of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. After all, they still retain some 
sensibility to ridicule ; and they might well decline to 
provoke the universal roar of laughter with which the 
English electorate would have responded to any serious 
summons to them to rise as one man against the op- 
pressors who have refused to reward Irish tenants for 
having attempted to swindle their landlords. It would 
have been unreasonable, we admit, on the part of Mr. 
SExTON and his friends to have demanded such heroic 
self-sacrifice as this from any Government. But, on 
the other hand, they were certainly justified in expect- 
ing a good deal more from this particular Government 
than they got—a cold and conventional expression of 
Mr. Mor ey’s disapproval of “ the deplorable action of 
“‘ the House of Lords,” and something like a snub from 
Sir Witt14m Harcourt in reply to an interrogation 
on the same subject. We cannot wonder at their think- 
ing that this was not nearly “ good enough” to take 
back to their constituents, or at their feeling some- 
what indignant with a Government which had displayed 
such cynical indifference to the exigencies of their 
political position. Why, Sir WitL1am Harcourt might 
as well “ give them away ” to the Parnellites at once. 

Of course, in the circumstances, there was but one 
course open to them, In the absence of any Minis- 
terial demonstration, even of the most guarded descrip- 
tion, against the House of Lords, it became impera- 
tively necessary for them to take the job into their 
own hands, and do their demonstrating for themselves. 
Nor can it be denied that the work was done with 
much spirit and effect, and in a way—which, indeed, 
was part of their ohject—to make the Government 
bitterly regret their own backwardness in the matter. 
During the long hours of the all-night sitting, 
Ministers drank the cup of humiliation to the dregs. 
It is bad enough for any Government to find them- 
selves at the mercy of a band of mutinous followers, 
and still worse to have to temporize with and feebly 
endeavour to conciliate mutineers who are capable of 
prosecuting a quarrel with the House of Lords by 
attempts to stop the salaries of its officers. But, to 
have to speak them fair through it all, to assure 
them that you are heartily with them in the quarrel, 
though you humbly beg to deprecate the mode of its 
prosecution—this is a depth of ignominy such as no 
other Ministers have sounded in our time. When, at 
half-past three on Tuesday morning, the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER rose to plead almost abjectly for the 
liberty of Ministers to determine the time and manner 
of “ carrying out so great a constitutional change” as 
that which was being thus rudely thrust upon him by 
the avowed enemies, not merely of the British Consti- 
tution, but even of the British name, and when, in 
the course of these pleadings, he had to flatter his 
masters by an implied inclusion of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill among measures which, “in the opinion of the 
“majority of the representatives of the people, were 
“ necessary for the good of the nation,” his worst enemy 
might assuredly have forgiven him. 


UGANDA. 


HE answers of Lord KimpeRLey and Sir Epwarp 
GREY to questions in the two Houses on Monday 
night, and the letter of Major RopERIC OWEN on Tues- 
day morning, were to be read in the same papers, and 
they supplied a very curious, though, of course, not a 
very novel contrast. What the official mind chooses to 
tell, and what the unofficial mind wants to know, are often 
so far from corresponding that they come very near to 
the cross question and crooked answer of the familiar 
phrase. There was, indeed, nothing to be said, directly, 
against the replies of Lord KimBERLEY to Lord STANMORE, 
and Sir Epwarp Grey to Sir Cuartes DILKe, about 
Uganda and about Central Africa. We are as glad as 
Lord was sure that Lord Stanmore would 
be, to know that the Government is “about” to send 
a steamer and some launches to the lake, though if we 
might talk in the style of the seventeenth century we 
should be inclined to say that your Seignior About is 
such a grave and reverend gentleman that he is some- 
times very long in coming. It is very satisfactory 
to hear that there is no intention of replacing Colonel 
CoLvILE, who has done excellent work, and not less 
so to hear that there is an intention of increasing his 
Soudanese force to the still not excessive number of 
1,200 men. If “a large quantity of warlike stores” 
has actually been sent out, so much the better. And 
we are no less prepared to endorse Sir EpwarD GREY'S: 
sweetly reasonable contention in regard to the Central 
African Protectorate that we have been putting down 
the slave trade, that putting down the slave trade is 
expensive, and that Protectorates, at any rate for a 
time, have a habit of costing their protectors something. 
Even Lord Kimper.ey’s plea, that his Government 
cannot make roads till it has settled with the British 
East Africa Company—though it discloses an odd notion 
of government—is technically valid. And the dispute 
between Government and Company, though, as explained 
on Wednesday and Thursday, shabby enough on the 
Government side, is partly a private matter. It is all 
true; beautifully true. 

And yet it may possibly seem a little unpractical 
and insufficient when we turn from it to the letter 
of Major Owen, the “man who has been there,” who 
has run up the British flag at Wadelai. No doubt, 
part of Major Owen’s letter in reference to the 
Soudanese troops seems to have been anticipated 
by Lord Kimsertey’s answer. But we are afraid that 
there is not much in that answer to meet the very 
pertinent and very inconvenient inquiries of the 
gallant Major of the Lancashire Fusiliers whether, 
the Belgians having at French dictation relinquished 
the duty of blocking one part of our sphere against 
France, they are to retain the consideration for 
the service and “hold a port on the Albert Nyanza 
“and the left bank of the Nile as far as Lado?” 
There is again nothing to touch Major OweEn’s 
remark that “the French have secured themselves 
“a clear field to the Nile anywhere north of” this 
same Lado. Indeed, Sir Epwarp GREY on Wednes- 
day seemed to think the Belgian presence at Lado 
quite a cheering and charming thing in itself. 
LEOPOLD, says the provokingly straightforward man o 
war, wants a monopoly of the ivory trade. The French 
want a position on the Nile. Are we going to give 
both what they want? This letter of Major OwEn’s, 
if they condescend to pay any attention to it, must be 
rather annoying to those courageous and well-informed 
defenders of the Government who represent it as alto- 
gether absurd to see anything disadvantageous in the 
Franco-Belgian Agreement. These persons congratu- 
late themselves very gravely that “the waterway of 
“the Nile is still open,” whatever that may mean. 
Major OwEN awkwardly reminds them that the ques- 
tion is not one of the waterway of the Nile, but. 
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of the land-way to the Nile. Moreover, it seems 
a little odd that these apologists should fail to per- 
ceive in what a very curious light they are putting 
those heaven-sent diplomatists, Lord Rosegery, Lord 
KIMBERLEY, and Sir Epwarp Grey. It seemed to 
these statesmen (if it did not, the May Agreement was 
an unintelligible piece of busybody meddling) worth 
while to give the King of the BrLatans a considerable 
douceur, in order that he might lease a certain way- 
leave to England and take a certain occupation from 
England. ‘ You shall not lease the way-leave,” says 
Germany, and it is dropped. ‘ You shall not take the 
*‘ occupation,” says France, and it is renounced. We 
have not got our road from the Tanganyika to the 
Victoria; we have not got our buffer from the Nile 
to the Congo; but we still admit Belgian presence on 
the Albert and the Nile itself. “Oh! but,” say the 
Ministerialists, “the rights of this country cannot be 
“‘ impaired by an arrangement between third parties.” 
The rights may not be impaired; but the advantages 
are. We hired a passage; we are not to have it. We 
hired a caretaker ; he has thrown up his service. It 
seems rather too foolish that, after this, we should hug 
ourselves on a technical reservation of “rights” to 
both or either. 


“We must hold the Nile, from its source to its 
“ mouth,” says Major Owen; hold it “ with a clearly- 
“ defined margin to the West as well as to the East.” 
That is the principle which, for a dozen years past, we 
have ourselves always held, and short of it we do not 
believe that there is any safety. For the sake of the 
services to be rendered by the Belgians, it might 
have been possible to acquiesce, though reluctantly, in 
their holding a footing on the river. But if they are 
not going to do the work they should not have the 
pay, and every other nation should be distinctly 
warned off. The protectorate of Uganda gives the 
means of making such a warning effective. And 
perhaps Lord Kimser.ey’s words may call for fulfilment 
in a manner which he pretty certainly did not mean 
when he hoped that Colonel CoLviLe “ will find him- 
“self strong enough to meet any occasion on which 
* he may require to employ a military force.” 


THE NEW MR. ACLAND. 


do not know that any but professional Par- 

liamentary critics, so to call them, of the 
Education Department will have noticed much dif- 
ference between what Mr. AcLAND described the other 
night as his “skeleton of a statement,” and the ordi- 
nary narrative which other Vice-Presidents of the 
Committee of Council, and he himself in other years, 
have been in the habit of clothing to the best of their 
ability with flesh and blood. Certainly we do not be- 
lieve that any but such critics, if many even of them, 
will regret the enforced innovation of the present year. 
For all practical purposes the presentation of the 
osseous anatomy of our educational policy and its 
results is sufficient ; and, as it is not given to many 
Ministers, and certainly not to Mr. ACLAND, to make a 
statistical speech interesting by merely making it long, 
we personally prefer the skeleton to the complete 
figure. Moreover, the habit of condensation is an 
excellent one to acquire, and we should have no serious 
quarrel with the mismanagement of public business by 
Ministers, and the crush and hurry in which it has 
involved the business of the closing Session, if it led 
to no worse result than the shortening of their own 
speeches. Ministerial expositions, from Budget state- 
ments downwards, have shown a progressive tendency 


‘for the last ten or a dozen years to inordinate expan- 


sion. In the words of a once famous formula, their 
length “ has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 


“‘ diminished.” Mr. AcLaNp’s skeleton, after all, has 
contrived to spread itself over pretty nearly two columns 
of newspaper report ; and that should surely be space 
enough to contain all that is really needful to be 
said. 

The only important part of the statement, indeed, 
which was other than statistical and therefore almost 
indefinitely compressible was that relating to the 
departmental policy with respect to the Voluntary 
schools; and even on this Mr. ACLAND had not very 
much to say. This in itself, no doubt, is matter for 
satisfaction as a positive sign of grace. The apologetic 
temper naturally expresses itself in fewer words than 
the militant, and the VICE-PRESIDENT's attitude to- 
wards this once sharply contested question is, in 
diplomatic phrase, eminently “correct.” So excellent, 
indeed, are the sentiments which he now expresses, 
and so touchingly did they plead for an amnesty of the 
past, that it must have needed an almost surgical hard- 
ness of heart to apply Lord CRANBORNE’s treatment to 
them. “The right honourable gentleman had said,” 
he remarked, “that the modus operandi of the 
“ Department had been less severely criticized of late. 
“ That, no doubt, was so, and he himself thought it was 
“ to be accounted for in a great measure by the fact 
“ that the pressure of public opinion had been brought 
“ to bear upon the Department.” This is a chillingly 
unsympathetic analysis of a mood of sweet reasonable- 
ness; but we cannot in candour deny its accuracy. 
The testimonies which the VicE-PRESIDENT of the 
CommiTTEE of Councit adduced the other night to his 
impartiality, are, no doubt, most gratifying to him, as 
they are undoubtedly reassuring to us; but they have 
one point of resemblance to “ Paradise Lost” which 
renders them of little avail as an answer to Lord 
CRANBORNE. They “ prove nothing.” The Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY observed to the National Society as its 
Chairman that while the ‘‘ Education Department was 
“ ruling over the Voluntary schools with rigour, that 
“ fact ought to make everybody extremely careful, both 
“in public and private, not to bring against the 
“‘ Department charges which could not be justified.” 
We are not quite sure that Mr. AcLANpD has 
grasped the point of this remark, which appears to 
us to mean that in the Archbishop’s view there 
is so good a case against the Department that it is 
a pity it should be weakened by any admixture of 
unsubstantial charges. Still, the Committee of the 
National Society did express the opinion that “ no 
“pressure had been put upon the Church schools” ; 
and to the benefit of that certificate Mr. ACLAND is, 
of course, entitled, as also he is to that of the some- 
what more qualified opinion quoted by Mr. Lewis (does 
he agree, by-the-bye, with Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE about 
the clergy cooking the census?) from the Bishop 
of St. AsarpH. But the chronology of these trans- 
actions is the important matter. The date at 
which these two prelates have felt themselves 
in a position to testify to the perfect fairness and 
considerate dealing of the Department is, we sus- 
pect, posterior to the time at which the rigidity of 
Mr. AcLanp’s demands upon the Voluntary schools was 
causing the strongest discontent. Even then, however, 
he could, no doubt, have quite honestly said that he 
was actuated by no “ hostility” to the Voluntary 
schools. The doctrinaire is never actuated by hostility 
to anything. His only impulse is a fanatically pedantic 
attachment to something—to wit, his own academic 
opinion. But this impulse is quite sufficient to carry 
him, to his own satisfaction, through the doing of an 
infinite deal of mischief; and if its force has been 
definitely arrested in Mr. ACLAND’s case by the “ pres- 
“ sure of public opinion,” sensible people everywhere 
will have reason to rejoice. 
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LAND COMMISSION REPORT. 


fla Report and the minority Report of the Select 
Committee on the working of the Irish Land Acts 
are subject to one criticism which is as obvious as it is 
damaging. They represent the opinions of bodies 
which have not heard sufficient evidence to entitle 
them to speak with the authority of full knowledge. 
That this is so is the fault of those who sign as the 
majority. It was decided by them, and with the 
assistance of Mr. MoRLEY’s casting vote, that evidence 
enough had been heard when the witnesses on their 
own side had spoken. The minority Report states 
the truth explicitly. “Mr. ToLer Garvey and Mr. 
‘“* BARNES, whose evidence was only partially taken, 
“‘ were the only unofficial witnesses examined.” This 
happened in consequence of the direct action of the 
majority. The fact deprives the Report of all weight. 
It must be understood to be, not the mature opinion 
of men who have come to their decision after sifting 
the evidence, but an expression of the wishes of men 
whose minds were already made up, and who have only 
heard what they knew beforehand would appear to 
bear them out in doing what they had already decided 
todo. The Report, therefore, is of use only as indi- 
cating the character of the legislation in regard to 
Irish land which the Nationalist members will expect 
from their allies of the Cabinet in the Session of next 


year. 
The framers of the majority Report have, it is clear, 
not been influenced by any excess of respect for Mr. 
GuapsToNe’s Irish land legislation. They do not 
scruple to express an emphatic opinion that it has 
failed completely. ‘“‘The evidence,” they say, “ given 
“ before your Committee as to the course of prices and 
“ the cost of production, proves that the rents fixed by 
“the Courts between 1881 and 1885 have been since 
“ 1886, and are at the present time, materially exces- 
“ sive.” Now, if this is to be taken as a statement of 
fact—and, considering the heavy fall in prices since 
1886, it may be accepted with some reservation 
as true—it follows that the elaborate machinery 
devised by Mr. GLapsTone to fix “ fair rents” has com- 
pletely failed to effect its proposed purpose. It has 
fixed unfair rents for which the blame cannot be put 
on the landlord, who neither settled the sums to be 
paid by the tenants nor has power to change them. 
If the present rents are not unfair, it can only be be- 
cause the Courts between 1881 and 1885 put them at 
far below the then value of the farms. Nor is 

it clear that a recurrence of this failure would be 
averted by shortening the period for which fair rents 
are to be fixed. A fall of prices may occur within ten 
years, or even within five, and in that case there would 
certainly be a repetition of the outcry which led 
to the appointment of this Committee. The moral 
of this story, we take it, is the folly of supposing that 
a Land Court can regulate prices more fairly than open 
competition. It must not, too, be supposed that the 
members of the majority are op in principle to 
allowing prices to be settled by the higgling of the 
market. They can see its merits quite distinctly when 
the landlords’ right of pre-emption is in question. 
This, they hold, must have a depressing effect on 
the tenant’s disposition to make improvements, for 
he “is not so likely to make improvements when 
“ he may be compelled to sell them with his tenancy 
“for a price fixed arbitrarily by a Court, acting 
‘on no definite principle, as when he knows he 
“can sell the tenancy, including the improve- 
“ments, for the best price offered in the market.” 
The most elementary acquaintance with the aims and 
methods of the Irish ian agitator will save the 
reader from falling into the mistake of supposing that 
these impartial committee-men, who can see so clearly 
the beauty of sale in the open market when the 


tenant is concerned, are equally prepared to allow the 
landlord the benefit of competition prices. When he 
is in question the case is altered, and we find the Com- 
mittee reporting in favour of an immense extension 
of the powers of the Court which acts “on no definite 
“ principles.” They recommend that its jurisdiction 
should be extended to grazing land up to the value 
of 200]. a year, and that “where the valuation 
“of a holding does not exceed 20/., and where the 
“ judgment of the Sub-Commission on questions of 
“ value is unanimous, there should be no rehearing by 
“the Land Commission on any questions of value.” 
The Committee have, in fact, no objection to see a 
Court which acts on no definite principles arbitrarily 
fixing prices when they have reason to believe that 
their clients, the tenants, will be the gainers. This 
gives, perhaps, a sufficient measure of the impartiality 
of the Committee and the value of their recommen- 
dations, 


WARSHIPS AND CONTRABAND. 


T is better to shut a stable door after a horse has been 
stolen than not to shut it at all; and the action of the 
Government in preventing the sailing of the steamship 
Islam and the anonymous Elswick cruiser is a piece of good 
news to all Englishmen who are more concerned with the 
yment of taxes than with the building of ships. The 
ot Enlistment Act of 1870 gives the Government as 
complete a protection against any breach of our neutrality 
between China and Japan as any law can which does not 
place restrictions on the supplying at any time of warships 
to any other person than themselves. Not only has a 
Secretary of State the power to prevent any ship leaving 
this country when he suspects it of being destined for 
employment in hostilities against a friendly nation, but 
any person who builds a ship, or allows it to be 
despatched, when he has reasonable cause to believe that it 
will be so employed, makes himself subject to a fine and 
imprisonment with hard labour for two years—a fact of 
which Messrs. Armstrong and Henderson of Meadowside 
are, no doubt, well aware. If, as is reported, it turns out 
that the Elswick ship belongs to a Mr. Palmer, who has 
bought her for a South American Government, and the 
Islam to a Japanese company, those two facts fortunately 
make no difference to the Secretary of State. It was fore- 
seen in 1870 that it was probable that an honest broker 
would be called in to assist in such transactions, and the 
interests of the country at large will not be sacrificed even 
if the shipbuilders have to render themselves liable for a 
breach of contract in consequence. It seems that Mr.Gourley 
hoped that unarmed merchantmen, which would, of course, 
never dream of meddling in warlike operations, might have 
been overlooked by the Act. In this case, however, it is 
probable that the wish rather than any sound information 
was father to the thought; for it is abundantly clear that 
the Act does apply to unarmed merchantmen, unless the 
persons responsible for their leaving the country can get a 
jury, who may in this case be chosen in any county, to 
believe that a belligerent has bought them for a purely 
pacific purpose; and even the persuasiveness of Mr. 
Storey’s constituency would hardly achieve this. 

With the law as to the sale of ships in this vigorous and 
satisfactory state it is curious that the law as to the sale of 
contraband should be so loose, and still more curious that 
it also should be so satisfactory as it is. As far as the law 
of this country is concerned we may all sell as much gun- 
powder or as many cannon to both belligerents as we can sell 
or they will buy. The trade of neutrals is not to be hindered 
by war. If their trade is connected with the instruments of 
warfare, so much the better for them. True, their goods 
may be liable to stoppage in transitu by the act of a 
belligerent, but that is a mere commercial risk, which all 
goes to increase profits. The difference between the treat- 
ment of ships and that of ordinary contraband has an 
historical basis and a cogent practical justification. The 
historical basis is the fact that a ship must be built in a 
port, and a port is more or less a national possession ; or, at 
all events, a place for proceedings in which the nation is far 
more responsible then it is for what happens in a factory 
where the manufacture of the ordinary articles of contra- 
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band goes on. National neutrality has, therefore, alwa 
been considered to be more offended against by the 
building of ships than it is by the manufacture of guns, 
clothes, bread, or any other article which may become 
contraband. From a practical point of view, the pro- 
vision of ships differs widely from that of ordinary con- 
traband. A ship cannot be made secretly, and it has an 
individuality which makes its history, subsequent to its 
manufacture, comparatively easy to verify, and which may, 
indeed, as in the case of the Alabama, cause it to become 
the hero of wholly imaginary exploits. On the other hand, 
guns and gunpowder can be made perfectly secretly, and 
are, indeed, constantly being made for purposes wholly 
unconnected with war, and, even in the case of artillery and 

oes, without any idea of their ultimately forming 
contraband. Further, it is often difficult for an outsider 
to trace the channels of commerce in which such articles 
as gunpowder or guns are disposed of; and a very 
little ingenuity would make the task impossible. And, 
indeed, who shall say what is contraband? No doubt, 
artillery and gunpowder always would be. They can hardly 
be used for any peaceable purpose. But it would plainly 
be impossible to restrict the exportation of coal, and yet a 
supply of coal must always be a matter of vital importance 
to any belligerent possessing a fleet. Omitting, therefore, 
all reference to the organization of an armed foree—which 
is, in fact, the chief subject to which the Foreign Enlistment 
Act refers, and has a remarkable history of its own—it is 
obvious that there is a broad difference between the supply 
-of ships and of any other articles of commerce to a bellige- 
rent, and it is certainly for the convenience of the neutral— 
which is all that this country has to consider in the present 
<circumstances—that, while the one form of assistance should 
be prohibited, and the prohibition enforced in the strongest 
possible manner, the other should be allowed, without any 
attempt at hindrance, which could never be more than 

ially effective. 


HORSE-BREEDING IN INDIA, 


Sage what we learn from India the Government of that 
Empire have of late years embarked on an experi- 
ment in breeding horses for military purposes which, in the 
opinion of many officers well qualified to judge, is fraught 
with the gravest danger to the interests of our service. 
Time was when the stallions employed by Government were 
all either English thoroughbreds or high-caste Arabs, but 
of late “we have changed all that,” and trotting blood has 
come to be viewed with more favour than the other strains. 
Out of forty-four stallions imported last year, no less than 
thirty-two were Norfolk trotters, and these were purchased 
at no less a price than from 250/. to 300/. apiece. Now, if you 
«an secure a really good hackney, no doubt there is some- 
thing—many, perhaps, will assert rather more than a some- 
thing—to be said in his favour for the purpose in hand. 
But, if you do not secure the services of the very best of 
the class, there lurks a very considerable danger that you 
will reproduce a faint-hearted, soft-boned, short-necked 
of animal, and lose the stoutness and quality which 
distinguished the progeny of the other sires. Unfortunately, 
there seems little doubt that a purchaser whose enterprise 
is circumscribed by the exigencies of the Budget has a very 
small chance of securing the best hackneys in the market. 
The class is by no means a large one, and has of late 
become so fashionable in England that the vast majority of 
colts are offered for sale entire. That this is so, is evidenced 
by the report of the last Hackney Show which appeared in 
the Field. The following words must have sounded omi- 
nously to Indian officers: “The Hackney Horse Socie 
has this year instituted classes for geldings . . . trut 
compels me to say that they are a sorry lot. ... The 
proportion of stud horses of the hackney breed is, beyond 
all question, far in excess of all requirements, and, if 
three-quarters the number were ‘added to the list’ 
to-morrow, no great harm would be done.” It is noto- 
rious that the best stud horses are kept at home; and 
there is little room for doubt that the Continental 
buyers, and those from America and Australia, secure the 
next best. We fear we have only too much reason for the 
apprehension that those who scramble for the remainder 
get only such inferior animals as aroused the satire of the 
reporter; and, remembering that when the second 
lass is inferior the third is downright bad, we can scarcely 


wonder if the advent of these “pilgrim fathers” is not 
heralded with much exultation by those who lead our 
squadrons and batteries in the East. Nor can the mis- 
givings of our officers be dismissed as mere prejudice by any 
one who has studied the report of our Indian Army 
Remount Department. The director of that body was 
surely not altogether easy in his mind when he wrote as 
follows: “The Norfolk trotter strain has doubtless done 
much good in producing power and substance. But man 
of the stallions of this class were doubtless introduced wi' 

a view to producing remounts fit for the artillery in India. 
Judging from past experience, I do not see much chance of 
this hope being realized ; and, meanwhile, the class of horse 
produced for the cavalry suffers from the shortness of neck 
and heaviness of shoulder of the strain referred to. I think 
the Arab and thoroughbred English stallions produce the 
best remounts to be seen at depéts, and that it would be 
well to steadily increase the sires of this class. . . . I would 
strongly recommend that the agency for purchasing stallions 
be given a free hand in this matter, so that, if n , 
the purchase of Norfolk trotters may be curtailed.” In 
another passage, speaking of the horses obtained from the 
Punjaub districts, while admitting them to be “ wiry, com- 
pact, and good,” and comparing favourably with those pro- 
duced in the North-Western Provinces, he does not 
however hesitate to add, “ they would be all the better for 
less of the Norfolk trotter strain, which is always remark- 
able for short necks and heavy shoulders.” 

That the indigenous supply of horses suitable for military 
purposes in India has decreased to an alarming extent, few 
who are familiar with that Empire will deny. The reasons 
for this decrease have been attributed to various causes by 
different authorities. Some think it is due in a great 
degree to the surprising spread of the game of polo through- 
out our camps and cantonments. A pony that shapes well 
for polo now commands a large price, and there is a wide- 
spread and constant demand for any animals adapted to the 

é. It pays better, in fact, to breed polo ponies than 
orses, and the native farmers are not slow to take advan- 
tage of the chance offered them. It is also incontestable, 
however, that formerly the vast armies of the native 
princes, largely consisting as they did of cavalry, created a 
great demand for horses, and that the peace and quiet 
which our rule has introduced has done away with the 
necessity for keeping up avery necessary portion of mili- 
tary equipment. In 1802, when the Mahratta war broke 
out, the armies of Doulut Rao Sindia and Rughoojee 
Bouslag were estimated at about 100,000 men, of whom 
50,000 were horse. At the battle of Assaye, in 1803, the 
Mahratta army amounted to upwards of 50,000 men, of 
whom no less than 30,000 were cavalry soldiers. When 
Holkar attacked Delhi in 1804, he was at the head of 
50,000 horse, 15,000 infantry and artillery, and 192 guns. 
At the battle of Kirkee, in 1807, the Mahrattas brought 
23,000 horsemen into the field. Further, it must be 
recognized that India is not naturally a country adapted 
for horse-breeding. We do not find there the wide grass 
runs of Australia, nor the richly watered grazing tracts of 
England or Ireland. Wide, roomy plains, no doubt, there 
are, but they are dry and arid, and lack the succulent her- 
bage that builds up bone and muscle. The best land is 
under cultivation, and there are no fences such as would 
keep an enterprising colt out of the crops. Horses must 
be kept cribbed, cabined, and confined in stuffy villages, 
and stall-fed, as cattle are on the Continent, for like 
reasons, 

Not only do young stock reared under such conditions 
cost an excessive sum, but close quarters tell their tale on 
frame and limb, while faulty and defective action is a natural 
outcome of deficient exercise in youth. How to remedy a 
state of things such as this is a problem not easy of solu- 
tion, but there is no doubt that the Government system of 
nurseries, which has superseded that which called the old 
breeding studs into existence, is one which, 
managed, might help us in our difficulties. Young 
are now purchased at ages below four, are looked after care- 
fully in paddocks, and are thence sent out into the army at 
four years old. But until some better steps have been taken 
to foster and develop a plentiful supply of mares suitable 
for breeding purposes throughout the country the difficulty 
of obtaining the required article must remain. It is surely 
not by the importation of Norfolk trotting sires of inferior 
quality that we are likely to mend matters! A more ex- 
cellent way has been shown us by the enlightened Maharajah 
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of Bhavnagar in Khatiawar, who, in the midst of those 
labours on public works which have made his territory at 
least as prosperous as any other in India, has found time to 
turn his attention to horse-breeding. He has been fortu- 
nate in having an indigenous strain of marked excellence to 
make a start from. The Khatiawar horse has been sought 
out for generations on account of the speed and endurance 
which he possesses, and the various chiefs have for years 
guarded and watched over their special breeds with the same 
fond jealousy the Bedouin of the desert cherishes for his 
Arabs. But in the Maharajah’s breeding stud almost every 
sort of brood-mare finds a representative, and an exception- 
ally good opportunity of comparing the results arrived at 
crossing various strains of blood is, therefore, afforded 
us. About a hundred mares of various breeds are to be 
found in the paddocks, sheds, and boxes at Bhavnagar. 
England, Australia, New Zealand, and Arabia have each 
their representative matrons; nor is the “country-bred,” 
that somewhat indefinable product, absent. It is, indeed, 
with this last class that the interest of any one connected 
with remount business in India must mainly be taken up. 
For- we must look to the “country-breds” if our horse 
supply there is to be materially increased, and the 
success of the Maharajah in producing valuable speci- 
mens of such a type is the point that must especiall 
claim our attention. Up to the present, it may be noted, 
no definite principle in selecting mares for admission to the 
stud has been observed; but in the future it is probable 
that more minute discrimination will be observed, and that 
only animals specially approved of will be made use of. 
Amongst the stallions are to be found the English 
thoroughbred Reputation, whose performances in this 
country we have not yet forgotten, an Australian, and 
several Arabs and country-breds. Stallions, mares, and 
foals are all in excellent condition, and the docility and 
tractability of the youngsters speaks volumes for the man- 
ner in which they are handled and treated. Every care 
and kindness is, in fact, lavished on them, and they allow 
themselves to be fondled, stroked, and led about even by a 
stranger, so little have they had cause to fear the touch of 
man. The problem, the solution of which the Maharajah 
had in mind when he entered on the schemes which have 
been so successfully carried through, was substantially the 
same as that which has for some years puzzled the advisers 
of the Indian Government. It was desired to arrive at 
that combination of blood which might be expected to pro- 
duce the most suitable horses to mount his Highness’s 
cavalry, and, in the second place, supply the needs of our 
Government for army purposes. The requirements of our 
army must largely be considered by any one who hopes to 
“run” a breeding stud in India at anything but a loss ; for 
it is our Government which is by far the largest purchaser 
in the market. The objects being mainly identical, the 
results, as exhibited at the annual horse shows instituted by 
the Maharajah, have naturally been eagerly and closely 
scanned by those who have thought on a not unimportant 
part of our administration. We have it on the evidence 
of several highly qualified and trustworthy officers who 
were present at the last of these shows that the best stock 
exhibited was the produce of country-bred mares with two 
strains of Arab blood in them, crossed with an English 
or Australian thoroughbred horse. We have been in- 
formed that the Remount Agent of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency bought three colts of this class, “of good bone 
and action, excellent shoulders, unusual length of vein, 
of good frame, and true made all over.” It would appear, 
indeed, that the policy pursued by the Bhavnagar stud is 
the very one most likely to lead to satisfactory issues, and, 
with the results of that policy so well exemplified, it is im- 
ible not to view the experiment of trying the trotting 
as an ill-considered and dangerous innovation. A 
“ country-bred ” is a better horse for light ca purposes in 
India than anything except an Australian or high-caste Arab, 
of which the supply is too limited for our purpose. He is 
distinctly better an inferior Arab or Persian; he is a 
better hack, a better jumper, and is better in harness. 
It is not to be expected that country-breds will ever be 
roduced of sufficient weight and strength for artillery or 
vy cavalry; but for all general purposes, civil and 
pony, ol they might furnish us with a supply of animals 
not to be surpassed by those of any other breed. But, if 
we are to foster and develop the supply of these useful 
animals, information should be spread abroad as much as 
possible by which breeders might be guided in choosing 


both sire and dam; and the records of Government studs 
should here be of considerable assistance. Let the Indian 
Government, however, first inform itself more fully as to 
the value of hackney sires, and hesitate twice and thrice 
ere they add to their number. 


THE DOWNFALL OF BAYREUTH. 


Novs ne Tenvoyons pas dire—the wail comes from the 

Fatherland born from east to west and from north to 
south on the wings of laments and bitterness over desecrated 
traditions, ideals polluted, art soiled, and so on. “The 
Wagner Theatre is no more what it was meant to be,” says 
the Berlin press; “the theatre of Bayreuth has become a 
trivial opera house,” says a Bavarian critic; and all agree 
that the temple raised for the exclusive worship of national 
art has degenerated into a common cosmopolitan resort for 
fashionable amusement. One repairs to-day to Bayreuth 
as one goes up Righi; one listens to the music as one listens 
to the Rhine falls. The theatre has been created for the 
“nation” ; but the foreigners have come with their money- 
bags, and have driven the sons of the people from the 
temple. An American millionaire has arrived this year 
with carriages and horses; why not have model races 
running parallel with model performances at Bayreuth * 
A handicap in the morning, Parsifal in the evening. 
There was a time when the burgomaster of Bayreuth had 
to study elocution in order to receive worthily a German 
princess. Wagner himself is reported as having objected 
to the conversations in French between Liszt and Frau 
Cosima. Bayreuth was to have been the Mecca of musical 
Germany, and it is turned to-day into a perfect Babel of 
tongues, with hardly room enough for the German-speaking 
pilgrim. And then, to crown all these misdeeds, the venture 
is actually a prosperous financial success! What would 
Wagner say to this? 

Such is the gist of the outcry raised against an existing 
state of things at Bayreuth, but if the unanimity in 
opinions as to the artistic decadence of the place is to be 
taken as a serious indication, then the reasons must be 
looked for elsewhere than in the influx of foreigners or the 
financial prosperity of the undertaking. For, though many 
other arguments to prove the thesis are used by this or that 
writer, what is most apparent through the lines of each is 
the protest against the foreign element at Bayreuth, and 
the consequent loss of the exclusive German character of 
the institution ; the feature, by no means novel, of this dis- 
like to foreigners is instructive in a race which is every- 
where at home, which receives everything, and gives no- 
thing to speak of—and it may not be without purpose to 
insist upon it here. Italy walks hand in ket with 
Germany. That Bayreuth is in full decadence may be 
taken for granted, and, in point of fact, the tumble had 
begun soon after Wagner’s death; our own experience, 
dating from 1889, reminds us only of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction. The reasons of the decline, as we under- 
stand them, are, briefly, twofold :—(1) The noncompliance 
with the original plan of the Bayreuth foundation, with the 
wilful misconstruction of Wagner’s own intentions ; and (2) 
the general decadence of the art of singing in Germany. 

A few.words will be sufficient to dispose of this second 
count, which we will consider at once; we had, but a short. 
time ago, the opportunity of discussing in these columns 
the merits, or rather the demerits, of German singers in a 
review of the Drury Lane season, and there is little to add to 
our former remarks. The Bayreuth performances are 
declining, because the interpretation of Wagner's master- 
— is entrusted to third-rate artists, and this is the 
ong and short of the universally deplored insufficiency of 
these performances. It has been so for years past every- 
where in Germany, and it is perforce so at Bayreuth ; 
and this state of things will continue to exist with the 
errors of the vocal training in Germany, and the mistaken 
notion that a certain amount of purely dynamic effort on 
the of a singer is all that is wanted for the Vortrag of 
the Wagnerian lyric declamation. The inferiority of their 
native artists having been, in a way, recognized by the 
Germans themselves, it is for them to see how to improve 
or reform the evil ; if they do not they will have to sub- 
mit to the fact of foreign artists being the best exponents 
of their national art. As it is, MM. de Reszke, Van Dyck, 
Renaud, Bouvet, Delmas, Devoyod, Saléza, Mmes, Eames, 
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Macintyre, Nordica, Adini, Caron, and many other French, 
Polish, American, English, or Belgian artists stand, in 
their respective impersonations of Wagnerian heroes and 
heroines, deservedly higher than any German singers. 


Turning now to the first point above mentioned, we 
notice before all that the master’s name is being continually 
taken in vain, and used with complete disregard for the 
legacy left by his speeches, his friendly outpourings in 
1876 on the inauguration of the Bayreuth Theatre, and 
for two or three years before the event, when the re- 
hearsals of the Ring des Nibelungen were already in full 
progress. The general idea seems to be that the theatre 
in Bayreuth has been built as a permanent shrine devoted 
exclusively to Wagner worship, with a code of rites attach- 
ing to various functions and offices, everything circumscribed 
within the narrow limits of one nationality. This idea is 
wholly fallacious. First of all, it was authoritatively announced 
in 1876 that the Bayreuth Theatre would be demolished after 
the completion of the series of performances of the Tetralogy. 
True, before the first cycle was over, this plan has been 
justly set aside, but only to give way to another, originated 
by Wagner himself; the theatre was to be devoted not only 
to the performances of his own works, but to all the master- 
pieces of the stage. These performances were to take place 
each year in the summer, during closure time of all German 
theatres, and the first series was to have been devoted to 
model performances of Shakspeare, and to the two Fausts 
of Goethe. So much for the intentions of Wagner and 
his plans. As to the “nationalization” of his art, we 
cannot do better than refer to an incident of the first 
Bayreuth cycle; Wagner came on the stage at the 
close of the fourth performance (Gétterddimmerung) and 
said in the course of a short allocution, “ Have a will, and 
you will have an art; it rests with you.” These words 
were immediately interpreted as meaning that, according 
to Wagner, art dates, in Germany at least, from Wagner, 
and that all that has been done before him does not count. 
The master protested against this interpretation without 
delay at a banquet given in his honour a day or two 
later, and explained that he did think of a new art, but 
without any pretensions to creating it at once, and claiming 
only to have given an impulse. He means, of course, the 
theatrical art. In France this art exists, with its personal 
physiognomy and an individual character, as it exists also 
in Italy. “ As far as I am concerned,” said Wagner then, “ I 
adore Italian opera because it has a beauty of its own, and 
because it is characteristic of the nation from which it 
emanates.” It is not the same in Germany, where the art 
of the theatre, taking a high standard, does not exist. 
AJl the world knows Italian opera, French opera; it knows 
also some German operas, but it does not know German opera. 
The creation of German opera, of a theatre which character- 
izes the German nation in its highest artistic manifestation, 
this is the work to which Wagner invites bis countrymen, 
and that is why he tells them, “ Do you want an art? It 
rests with you. Have a will, you will have an art, a new 
art, a national theatre.” The Bayreuth enterprise is but a 
“leg up” to a work of the future, and for the future which 
has ever been the aim of all Wagner's efforts. “ I have passed 
the first years of my career,” said Wagner, “amidst the vilest, 
the most ignoble artistic surroundings, and I have always 
dreamt to elevate myself and my art. Step by step I have 
reached Bayreuth, but often have I been angered by the 
obstinacy of the public in attributing to my work a charac- 
ter it does not possess, and in not seeing its national 
tendency.” We can see now what Wagner meant by his 
“national tendency,” and we will leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions and to choose between the master’s 
eredo and the imaginary creed of the Wagner apostle of 
to-day. 


CHESS NOTES. 


Ts there any such thing as classical form in a chess 
problem? Preferences there are, of a hundred different 
kinds, and on these we can base our canons of construction, 
which will be accepted by the student precisely as they are 
well based and reasonable. But will such canons suffice to 
establish a normal law from which, once established, no 
trained scholar will ever dream of departing! We believe 
that they will. We should say that they had done so 
already if it were not for the large number of ill-constructed 


problems which still continue to find their way into print. 
When fifty or a hundred weekly chess columns and a score 
or two of monthly publications lay themselves out to give 
us fifty or a hundred “ new” problems every year, in addi- 
tion to the efforts of competitors in the various problem 
tourneys, it is no matter for wonder that we meet with a 
great deal of hasty and indifferent work by composers who 
cannot be said to have acquired a classical style. That 
which we take to be the central and normal law of chess 
composition may be restated here in concise terms. It is 
simply this—that the greatest possible effect shall result 
from the least possible force. It will be found that every 
important canon which has been held to govern the right 
construction of a chess problem is implied in this law— 
economy of force, the absence of direct attack in the key- 
move, the exclusion of pieces not concerned in the mate, the 
assignment to Black of as many alternatives as possible ; and 
perhaps one or two more. The canon which demands a 
natural position of the pieces on both sides is involved, not 
in the law above quoted, but in the fact that a problem 
is the conclusion of a game of chess, played by the rules of 
chess, virtually on the assumption that a game has been 
conducted until it reached the given position, and on the 
further assumption, if any one wishes to make it, that 
pieces not affecting the mate have been swept off the 


The canon which bids us make Black as strong as he 
may be, in order that White’s pieces may produce their 
maximum of effect, carries with it a special commendation 
of problems including several variations after the key- 
move has been played. Itis not essential to a good style— 
indeed, it is a somewhat cloying kind of elegance—that such 
variations should be played on one and the same theme. 
There is a more virile simplicity in distinct variations 
arising out of Black’s alternatives, when White is found to 
be ready for all emergencies, with moves that respond to 
those of Black rather than to a preconceived idea. This 
is natural ; the “recurrent theme” business is only another 
sort of yew-clipping, after all. It may be that a strict 
observance of what we have called the canons of chess com- 
position would largely diminish the output of problems. At 
any rate, it would draw a clearer line between problems, 
rightly so called, and mere chess puzzles. 


A MATE IN THREE. 
BLAcK—7 Pieces. 


Y 4 ZY G 
Y 


Wy, YY 


Wuite—7 Pieces. 


The mate in three printed on August 11 was one of Mr. 
A. Rosenbaum’s. The key-move is knight to knight's sixth, 
threatening mate on bishop's fourth. To guard against this, 
Black may play bishop to king’s sixth, when White checks 
with bishop on king’s fourth, and the other knight comes in 
with a mate. If Black tries a different first move—he has 
all too few—the first knight gets his check, and a mate 
follows. (Solutions by A.C. W., who writes, “Taking into 
consideration the balance of force, the position would be a re- 
markably pretty ending to an actual game; but it lacks the 
element of difficulty, when one knows there is a mate in 
three, which is necessary to a problem ”—C. T.58., P. D., 
Ina, L. Desanges, J. B. A., Broad Oak, Novice—in the 
case mentioned, Black pawn would take White pawn en 
passant—and others.) 
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— add two ingenious 


by American composers 
which a correspondent, 


Richard Thompson, extols as 


A MATE IN TWO. 
BLAacK—5 Pieces. 


thy 


Yj 


Y 


WuitTE—8 Pieces. 


A MATE IN THREE. 
BLack—1 Piece. 


YW 


Yj 


WHITE—5 Pieces. 


vieing with the best we have published. It is possible that 
our readers may agree with him. 

Mr. W. W. Morgan writes to point out that the last of 
our Notes on August 11 is open to misconstruction. “ You 
give an ending,” says Mr. Morgan, “in four cipher words 
which would not be accepted for transmission, because 
contrary to the rules of the telegraph companies.” What 
our correspondent, no doubt, means is that cipher words 
of eight letters would be charged by our Post Office as 
two words for European countries, and as three words 
for countries outside Europe. The cipher words would 
be accepted and transmitted, for they are not contrary 
to the rules. “Kibirile” would cost twice or three times 
as much to telegraph as “accepted”; but it would cost 
no more than “kibi rile” taken separately, and the ad- 
vantage of sending it as one word was made clear in 
our Note. We said nothing as to the cost; but the 
question of cost was fully considered in an article on 
“ International Chess” in the Saturday Review of March 22, 
1890. Mr. Morgan tells us that he has in the press a code 
which “will meet all the requirements of the telegraph 
companies, and allow any two moves of a game to be trans- 
mitted in one word.” That may be; but in the meantime 
there seems to be none which is simpler and handier than 


Gringmuth’s. 


COPTOS. 


f eapenngt is no place in Egypt which presents an appear- 

ance of more utter ruin and doudlien than Kuft, the 
ancient Coptos. Situated 400 miles from Cairo, at the 
head of the valley of Hammamat, and, as the crow flies, 
about 110 miles from the shore of the Red Sea, it was 
formerly a place of first-rate importance. The road to 
Cosseir is easy and flat, divided into several paths, accord- 
ing to the valleys preferred. This was the route taken by 
the Indian contingent of Abercromby’s army at the time of 
the capture of the French garrison at Cairo, and, though 
late for the fighting, the Indian troops were very ‘welcome 
to General Hutchinson, whose own men were outnumbered 
by their French prisoners. It is said that the Hindoos 
crossed the Nile to worship the sculptured cows in the 
temple of Denderah, opposite Coptos. Three towns have 
successively dominated the road to Cosseir. At present 
Keneh is the principal place at the entrance to the valley 
and the starting-point for caravans to the Red Sea. 
The valley is rich in minerals, such as diorite, “ mother 
of emerald,” alabaster, and green breccia, besides metals. 
Before Keneh, Cus was the chief town of the district, 
was called by the Greeks Apollinopolis Parva, and was 
said by Arab chroniclers to be both populous and _pros- 
perous. Before Cus was Coptos; but its prosperity is 
said to have been ruined during Diocletian’s persecution, 
for it was in the time of that Emperor the headquarters of 
Christianity in Egypt. Some will even have it that the 
modern Egyptian Christians derive their name of Copts 
from this town. Nay, it is further said that the word 
“Egypt” contains a reference to “ Kebt” or “ Kebti,” 
which is the hieroglyphic name of the capital of the Fifth 
Nome of Upper Egypt; and some suppose that in the ob- 
secure times of the Hyksos a remnant of the descendants of 
the great kings of the Twelfth Dynasty established them- 
selves at Coptos, kept their communications with the Red 
Sea open, and gradually became strong enough to drive out 
the Hyksos and to found the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


Whether these historical speculations are sound or not, 
it will be seen that the site is one of great archeological 
interest. It is still inhabited by the Copts, who, in fact, 
are more numerous and more prosperous than the Moslems 
of Upper Egypt. The English occupation has brought 
them security. They are no longer afraid to describe them- 
selves as Nuzrani—that is, Christians—and their thriving 
and tidy villages present a strong contrast to those of the 
Mohammedans. They are the silversmiths and the dyers 
of the whole region ; and their superior code of morality is 
proved by the rapid increase in their numbers. But in 
this general revival Coptos can hardly be said toshare. The 
mounds and dust-heaps are too great to be influenced even 
by so industrious a population, and no one who has had to 
inhabit a tent on the lee side of the ruins during a 
south wind is likely to forget the experience. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Flinders Petrie spent eleven weeks of last winter in 
“grubbing” among these mounds, and the results of his 
labour are on view at University College, in Gower Street, 
and comprise many objects of historical importance. Dr. 
Petrie states the case very clearly in some preliminary notes 
to his Catalogue. Recent consideration of the subject has 

inted to the immigration of a race which founded the 

ptian families of kings, which the Greeks called 
“dynasties.” They seem to have come from the south 
end of the Red Sea, and entered the Nile Valley by 
Coptos. Here, therefore, Dr. Petrie expected to find, if 
anywhere, specimens of the earliest, the prehistoric, art. 
In this expectation he was not disappointed. Under the 
foundation of the Ptolemaic temple he dug up statues of the 
local divinity, Min, and found, carved on them, figures of the 
elephant and the ostrich. Dr. Petrie Says that these 
animals “are unknown in historical carvings,” which may 
be true as regards the ostrich. There are elephants in the 
tombs called after General Grenfell, at Assouan; and a 
broken figure of the large-eared African elephant is at 
Gizeh. “The whole evidence,” he says, “internal and 
external, points to these colossi and the carving on them 
being long anterior to the rise of historical monuments.” 
The statues are at Gizeh, but Dr. Petrie has brought 
casts of them to University College, and is of opinion 
that they date before Menes, and belong, therefore, to 
a period which cannot be placed later than B.c. 5000. 
Another cast is from an inscription of the time of 
Antef V., a king of the Eleventh Dynasty, and there 
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are other relics of the same period. The oldest but 
one of the dated objects is of flint, finely polished, and 
is supposed by Mr. Petrie to have been used as a kind of 
ette. It bears the name of King Assa, of the Fifth 
. There isa good deal of pottery, “the work of 
the first three dynasties, before the rise of stone sculp- 
ture.” The foundation deposits of the temple built by 
Thothmes III. were discovered and much pottery of that 
period, as many as 200 vases in one place. An alabaster 
vase, in a fragmentary state, has the well-known oval of 
the builder of the Great Pyramid. There are also sculptures 
bearing the names of Roman Emperors, including Nero and 
Domitian. Altogether the show is of great interest to 
historical students, and is enhanced by the small but choice 
museum bequeathed to the College by the lamented Amelia 
B. Edwards. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE REVIVAL OF SPECULATION. 


J gee one point of view the speculation that has been 
going on upon the Stock Exchange for two or three 
weeks is a satisfactory symptom. It shows that the long 
depression through which the country has been passing has 
at last come to an end, that City men are once more 
ready to run risks and believe that trade and business of all 
kinds are improving. But, except from this point of view 
—as a sign of the feeling of the City, and a symptom of 
what is going on throughout the country—there is nothing 
to be said in favour of the speculation. It appears to us utterly 
unwarranted and unwise. The banks of all kinds hold 
immense amounts of unemployed money which they are 
very desirous of lending to any one who will pay them a 
little better interest than they are easily able to get, and 
will leave with them good security. The rates of interest 
charged are exceedingly low, and therefore speculators 
are tempted to borrow the money in the hope of 
making a little profit. Many depositors, too, are 
much displeased by the recent action of the banks, 
who for the first time in English banking have put down 
the rate they allow on deposits from 1 per cent. to } per 
cent. The depositors, unwilling to take the latter rate, 
have been looking about how best they can employ their 
money. The members of the Stock Exchange and the 
, operators outside jumped to the conclusion that 
epositors would withdraw their money in very consider- 
able amounts and would begin to buy, and they wished to 
be beforehand themselves so that they might be able to 
sell at higher prices. But the thing which perhaps chiefly 
decided them to begin — was the passage of the 
Tariff Bill through the United States Congress. For over 
a year now the Americans have been importing unusually 
small quantities of goods from Europe. Trade has been 
going on from hand to mouth, and it was argued that this 
was chiefly due to uncertainty as to the future tariff. Once 
that uncertainty was removed speculators concluded that 
the Americans would buy from Europe immense quantities 
of goods, that the stocks already in warehouses and 
shops must be nearly exhausted, and that those stocks 
would have to be replenished. The argument sounds 
very plausible; but it is only plausible. In the first 
place, there is nothing the least to show that the stocks 
of goods held by dealers in the United States are ex- 
ceptionally small. We all know that the crisis last year 
not merely reduced unusually imports into the United 
States, but in a sense paralysed business of every kind 
throughout the Union. As people could not obtain accom- 
modation from their bankers, they were unable to carry on 
business in the ordi way. Immense numbers of 
factories of all kinds were closed, and exceptionally large 
multitudes of people were thrown out of employment. 
From ali this it is evident that the consuming power of the 
American people must be much smaller than for many years 
- Incomes of every kind are lower, wages especially 
ve been greatly reduced, and over a third of the whole 
railway system of the country is in the hands of receivers. 
It seems reasonable to conclude, therefore, that consumption 
has been at a very low rate, and that stocks are by no means 
as small as people generally imagine. In any case, whether 
small or large, it is clear that unless people have money to 
pay for what they buy they cannot purchase, and therefore 


the large buying depends upon a better state of 


things generally throughout the Union. But a better state 
of things—an increase, that is to say, in the purchasing 
power of the people—cannot come as if by magic 
by tho mere passage of an Act of Congress. It 
takes time, especially it requires a revival of eonfi- 
dence and an increase in the production of the country. 
For all] these reasons, then, the speculation appears to us 
very unwise, and doomed to break down before long. 
Happily the great public has kept aloof from it. It has 
been conducted almost exclusively by the members of the 
Stock Exchange and a few operators outside. It is not, 
therefore, a very formidable affair, even when it does break 
down ; and, possibly, it may not break down so completely 
as from one point of view it deserves, because money is so 
exceedingly cheap that those who are in good credit will be 
able to borrow and pay for what they buy, and so to wait 
until at last the investing public begin to take the securities. 
from them. 


The money market continues as stagnant as ever, with 
the exception, however, that the rate of discount for six 
months’ bills has moved somewhat upwards. For two- 
months’, three months’, and four months’ bills there is no 
change, but the advance in six months’ bills indicates that, 
in the opinion of the market, the improvement of trade- 
and the revival of speculation will gradually lead to a 
stronger demand for money, and that early next year rates 
will be decidedly higher. In the meantime gold continues. 
to come in from abroad; nearly half a million sterling was 
sent into the Bank of England during the week ended 
Wednesday night. And, therefore, it is reasonably certain, 
unless something quite unforeseen occurs, that the market. 
will continue sluggish for a considerable time to come. 


During the week there has been a remarkable rise in 
silver. On Wednesday the price was as high as 30}d. per 
oz. There has also been a very remarkable advance in 
India Council bills. For example, the Council offered on 
Wednesday 40 lakhs, and sold the whole amount at an 
average of about 1s. 13d. per rupee—about jd. per rupee- 
higher than the Wednesday previous. The advance both 
in the Indian exchanges and in silver is, to a large extent, 
speculative. As soon as war broke out between China and 
Japan it was generally predicted that a strong demand 
for silver for both countries would sooner or later 
spring up. When it was reported that negotiations were 
going on in Berlin between a syndicate of bankers there 
and representatives of the Chinese Government for a 
loan, it was concluded that the proceeds of the loan would 
be sent out to the Far East in silver. It is by no means 
certain as yet that the loan will be arranged ; at all events, 
the Chinese, for the present, are showing no eagerness to- 
obtain it. But, no doubt, if the war continues, both China 
and Japan will have to borrow, and it is probable that 
silver will be required by both countries. In the mean- 
time, however, the chief expenditure of the two belligerents 
is in Europe and in the United States, and payments in 
both Continents have to be made, not in silver, but in gold. 
There is very little real demand, then, for silver; but — 
lators are buying largely, in the hope that a demand will 
spring up by-and-bye, and the American mining Companies 
are holding back supplies for the same reason. The rise in 
the Indian rupee is also largely speculative. To some ex- 
tent, no doubt, it is accounted for by the marked success 
with which the Council has been able to sell its drafts sinee 
the 1st of April; but largely it is a result of the general 
speculative feeling that now prevails, and is greatly encou- 
raged by the improvement in the silver market. 


We are glad to be able to say that the general public 
has not engaged in the unwise speculation that is going on 
upon the Stock Exchange. Investors, luckily, have not yet 
forgotten the lessons of the past four or five years, and they 
are acting, therefore, with commendable prudence. We 
hope they will continue to do so, and by-and-bye they will 
reap their reward. In the meantime the feeling on the 
Stock Exchange continues sanguine, although there has 
been some decline in prices, particularly in the American 
and South American departments. It was almost in- 
evitable that so unwarranted a rise as has taken place 
should lead to a reaction before long. As yet the buy- 
ing has not been on so great a scale as would lead toa 
serious reverse, and it is possible that the speculators may 
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recover courage, and ma to push quotations still 
higher. They have in unioubtedly, the 
general feeling that trade is improving, and still more 
the undoubted fact that money is almost unlendable, and 
that bankers everywhere are therefore grateful to those 
who will borrow from them on at all favourable terms. 
But, in spite of all that, there is nothing yet to warrant the 
marked rise that has taken place. Upon the Continent 
there is as hopeful a feeling as here at home. French 
Three per Cent. Rentes are higher than they have ever 
been, and already there is talk in the market that probably 
the Government will attempt a conversion into ‘Iwo and 
a Half per Cents. That shows how extremely abundant 
unemployed money is, and how difficult it is to find good 
securities that yield a moderately high interest. It is 
hardly probable, however, that a conversion will be at- 
tempted yet awhile, though, no doubt, there is a strong 
temptation to undertake it. There is a very speculative 
feeling in both Austria and Hungary, and alle is reported 
to be good in Russia. But there is no improvement yet in 
either Italy or Spain, and the interests of both France and 
Germany in those two countries are so large that a great 
speculation is hardly probable until something is done. 
Possibly money may be lent to tide the two countries over 
their difficulties for a while. Undoubtedly money is much 
required, and if the Governments are not somehow helped, 
there is sure to be further trouble. 


Consols closed on Thursday last at 102, a further rise of 
compared with the preceding Thursday. Rupee-paper 
advanced 4, closing at 58}. Bank of England stock has 
risen two points during the week, closing on Thursday at 
334. There has been a further rise in Colonial Govern- 
ment securities, Cape of Good Hope Three and a Halfs 
closing on Thursday at 107},a rise of }. New South Wales 
Three and a Halfs closed at 99}, a rise of }; New Zealand 
Three and a Halfs advanced }, closing at 101}; South 
Australia Three and a Halfs closed at 99}, a rise of }; and 
‘Victoria Three and a Halfs closed at 974, a rise of +. In 
the Home Railway market the feature has been the rise of 
the speculative securities in this department, Brighton “ A” 
showing an advance of 2, closing at 1603; while 
Dover “ A”—a sister-security—advanced 1} to 84}. 
In this market the following were quoted xd :— 
Great Northern Preferred Ordinary, London and Chat- 
cham Preferred, Metropolitan Consolidated stock, North 
Staffordshire, Great Western, Lancashire and York- 
shire, London and North-Western, London and South- 
Western, Midland, Taff Vale, and North-Eastern 
Consols. In the American market the “boom” has made 
further p Amongst the gambling counters in this 
market, Atchisons have advanced a further 3 during the 
week, closing on Thursday at 6}; Central Pacific advanced 
han 14}; Denvers rose } to 124; Northern Pacific Pre- 
erence advanced 7 to 175; while Readings also advanced 
% to 103; and Union Pacifics advanced a point, closing at 
13}. More justification may be found for a rise of = | in 
ilwaukees; while amongst the sound dividend-paying 
securities in this market there was an advance of four 
ints in Lake Shores, which closed at 138$; while New 
Vork Central are 4 higher, closing at 104}. Amongst 
foreign Government securities Bulgarian Six per Cent. bonds 
advanced 14 to 994; while “ bear” selling on Paris account 
has caused a decline of $ in Italian Fives, which closed on 
‘Thursday at 80}. 


REVIEWS. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


0) Far East. By the Hon. N. MP. J 
—T is Mr. Curzon’s good fortune that his study of the Problems 

of the Far East appears at a time when it has an actual as 
well as an academic interest. But, even if that collision between 
‘China and Japan in Corea, which Mr. Curzon thought probable 
after his visit to those regions, had been postponed, his book 
would still have been valuable. It would certainly have been at 
any time good reading. In this respect the Problems of the Far 
East appears to us to show a marked advance on his earlier work 
on Persia. There is, for one thing, much less of the controversial 


matter which was a somewhat tiresome feature of that work 
Our attention, to put the case plainly, is more exclusively directed 
to the matter in hand, and less to Mr. Curzon’s unique and 
meritorious knowledge of it. The spirit in which he writes at least 
meets with our entire approval. The Englishman, says Mr, Curzon 
in his preface, who makes an intelligent study of these problems 
“will find that the best hope of salvation for the old and 
moribund in Asia, the wisest lessons for the emancipated and 
new, are still to be derived from the ascendency of British cha- 
racter, and under the shelter, where so required, of British 
dominion.” The critical eye of our neighbours across the 
Channel, and perhaps of others who are farther off, will, we are 
afraid, detect a certain ring of le cant Britannique in these words. 
It is the sorrowful fact that foreigners, a vain people generally 
speaking, will persist in seeing hypocrisy in the Englishman’s 
well-grounded conviction that his dominion and the ascendency 
of his character are so particularly wholesome for people who 
happen to possess something which is useful to him. To carping 
of this kind we can only reply that, however odd the coincidence 
may appear to the foreign mind, there can be no doubt about its 
existence. Moreover, we notice that our critics are not inapt to 
take the same view of their own case when it arises. Thus, our 
French friends were lately persuaded of the moral excellence of 
their way with Siam by reflecting on the advantage of their 
supervision to the interesting ruins of Angkor. 


Speaking seriously, and in a spirit to which no reasonable 
critic, native or foreign, can object, we think that Mr. Curzon 
must be held to be right in maintaining that the British Empire 
in India is at present the pivot of the politics of Asia. Our posi- 
tion there gives us a direct practical interest in the fate of every 
part of the continent. The mere fact that this interest does 
exist, and touches us so closely, affords good reason why every 
Englishman should wish to be as well informed as may be con- 
cerning the condition of those countries with whose fate the 
destinies of his own Empire are more or less directly bound up. 
In this volume Mr. Curzon gives the results of careful examine~ 
tion on the spot of the state of the game, or, if a graver expres- 
sion is preferred, of the conditions of the problem, in the 
regions of the Far East. He promises to deal later on with the 
very complicated questions which have been created in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula and Tonquin by the recent outburst of 
French activity. We shall look with interest for what he has 
to say on that subject. For the present he deals with Japan, 
Corea, or, as he prefers to spell it, Korea, and China. Mr. Curzon 
states the limits and purpose of his work explicitly in the preface, 
when he says that the “principal claim” that he ventures to 
make for it is that “the trail of politics is over all this work.” 
In regard to Japan, he is almost contemptuous of the picturesque 
or, at least, the non-political tourist. He says :— 


‘There will be found nothing in these of the Ja 
of temples, tea-houses, infinitesiznal 
segment of the national existence which the traveller is so 
prone to mistake for the whole, and by doing which he fills 
the educated Japanese with such unspeakable indignation. I 
have been more interested in the efforts of a nation still in 
pupillage to assume the manners of the full-grown man, in 
the constitutional struggles through which Japan is passing, 
in her relations with foreign Powers, and in the future that 
awaits her immense ambitions.’ 

The reader then knows what be has to expect from his author. 
Mr. Curzon has, we think, chosen wisely. The “ good deal of 
descriptive matter” which is to be found in his pages, though 
readable, is not above the ordinary intelligent-tourist level. 
Now and then he even appears to be insufficiently aware that 
things which struck him as of interest are already abundantly 
familiar, as when, for instance, he speaks of the “two armillary 
spheres, great intertwined circles or hoops of bronze, on stands 
supported by chiselled dragons rampant,” which are to be seen 
under “ the shadow of the trees in the grassy courtyard” of the 
Pekin Observatory. But a careful study of the Governments, 
military forces, and political relations of these countries, done by 
a competent observer, is something beyond the powers of the 
ordinary intelligent tourist. 

The general impression left by Mr. Curzon’s study of Japan is, 
to our mind, an extremely disagreeable one, The “Japan of 
temples, tea-houses, and bric-d-brac,” and of the Forty Faithful 
Ronins, was a brilliant, genuine thing. The Japan which, as 
Mr. Curzon says, with perhaps unconscious irony, is struggling 
to assume the manners of the full-grown man appears to be an 
imitative sham, with all the eelf-consciousness, the skinless vanity, 
the incessant measuring of self with others, in a spirit at once 
uneasy and arrogant, which marks the person of uncertain posi- 
tion. Vanity is, on Mr. Curzon’s showing, the ruling passion of 
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the Japanese. There is no baser one; for it is always imitative 
and envious, That the Japanese are imitative is a proposition 
which hardly requires to be stated. But it is obvious that, as is 
usually the case, the imitation does not go beyond the externals 
and the worst of their model. The Japanese have copied uniforms 
and arms of precision and the mechanical parts of European 
drill cleverly enough. But, as the recent case of the Kow Shing 
shows, they make war in essentials much as they did in the days 
of Hideyoshi. They have taken over what may be called a 
“yeach-me-down constitution,” with a Diet which has distin- 
guished itself by nothing but clamour, confusion of groups, and 
obstruction. It is true that it has shown a fine zeal for financial 
purity ; but there are qualifications to be made to that virtue. 
The administration, as Mr. Curzon shows, is practically beyond 
the control of the Diet, and in the hands of “ the clans.” When 
the members are great on economy they are really displaying 
their virtue at somebody else’s expense. As they have already 
seen the whole beauty of payment of members, and as the 
Japanese are notoriously dishonest in business, we can imagine 
what would happen if the Diet ever really got its hand on 
“the spigot of taxation.” Imitation of foreigners, too, is 
strictly confined to their instruments of war and industry. 
The old hatred survives in full force, and is manifested in 
recurrent outbreaks of savage ferocity. Japan has taken 
over European education as it has taken rifles and steam ma- 
chinery, with the inevitable result that it has provided itself 
with a fine population of over-educated young men who are 
spoilt for industry and are burning fora political career. We 
really do not wonder that foreign residents in Japan are un- 
willing to welcome a revision of the treaties which would leave 
them at the mercy of native law courts with their French procedure 
and code, swallowed whole and not assimilated, Mr. Curzon 
makes no disguise of the arrogance and quarrelsomeness of the 
Japanese. On an appeal to their patriotism they, he allows, gu 
mad. And their patriotism is of the kind which is not too proud 
to give up what is national in order to imitate the foreigner, while 
hating him as much as ever, and itching to assert an equality 
with those whom it apes. Such is the general impression left by 
Mr. Curzon’s picture of this renewed people of the Far East. If 
any Japanese who is filled with unspeakable indignation at the 
traveller who admires his temples, tea-houses, and bric-a-brac (in 
other words, the genuine things of intrinsic value which he has 
produced) also likes this estimate of him, he must be a worthy 


product of young Japan. 


The contrast with China is very striking. Mr. Curzon, we 
gather, is at times impatient of the stolid immobility of 
the Chinese; but he has too good an eye and too much 
critical faculty not to appreciate the greater solidity of 
their character. What the angry foreigner is apt to call their 
vanity is, to our mind, much more like the manly quality of 
pride. They have a fixed respectable intention to be themselves, 
and not a copy of other people. Nobody need be offended by 
their unprogressive wickedness who does not deliberately poke 
his nose into China. The sensible man who does ought to want 
to see something Chinese, and not a copy of what he left bebind 
him. We do not know whether we are unduly influenced by 
sympathy with the magnificent Toryism of China, but it really 
seems to us that there is a better level of governing faculty at 
Pekin than in Japan. Mr. Curzon has some severe criticisms to 
pass on the awkwardness of the Tsung-li-Yamen as an instru- 
ment for conducting foreign affairs, Yet, by his own confession, 
it has contrived to so conduct the foreign relations of China as 
to get concession for concession, to recover something from Russia, 
to extricate the country cleverly from the quarrel with France, 
and, in spite of faults on its own side, to gain the odd trick in the 
diplomatic game against Japan, of which Corea isthe stake. Have 
many European foreign offices done better ? Mr. Curzon gives a very 
unfavourable picture of the Chinese army. He perhaps under- 
rates its real strength ; but we are quite prepared to believe that, 
from the European point of view, it is very bad. Yet it has done 
its work, on the whole, successfully. The losses of dominion of 
which Mr. Curzon speaks have been rather formal than real 
—losses, that is to say, of suzerainty rather than of actual 
possession. Chinese statesmen might fairly set off against them 
the effectual recovery of Kashgar and Kuldja. Mr. Curzon 
argues that these successes would not have been gained if the 
enemy had played the game better. Probably not; but the 
criticism applies every bit as well to the German invasion of 
France, and is not a proof of the weakness of the German army. 
On the great question of the missionaries, Mr. Curzon has some 
sensible things to say. In common with every other competent 
witness, he has some severe criticisms to make on the reckless 
folly with which competing sects expose their own divisions to 
the Chinese, whom they are endeavouring to convert. Here, for 


instance, is an example of the kind of thing which provokes the 
hostile contempt of the Chinese :— 

‘Only jast. year, at the remote inland town of Kuei-hwei- 
cheng, a friend of mine encountered a missionary community, 
consisting of one male and of twenty Swedish girls. The propa- 
ganda of the latter consisted in parading the streets and sing- 
ing hymns to the strumming of tambourines and guitars. 
The Society that had committed the outrage of sending out 
these innocent girls only allowed them 200 dollars, or 27/. 10s., 
a year a-piece, for board, lodging, and clothing. As a conse- 
quence, they were destitute of the smallest comforts of life, 
and could not even perform their toilette without the imperti- 
nent eyes of Chinamen being directed upon them through the 
paper screens. Can anything more futile than such an enter- 
prise be conceived, or more culpable?’ 


The section of Mr. Curzon’s book which deals with Corea con- 
tains the largest proportion of descriptive matter. Few Europeans 
have seen as much of the country as fell under his notice during 
his short trip. We donot find that Mr. Curzon has anything 
material to add to the little already known. Indeed, he makes 
no disguise of the fact that much of h's own knowledge is derived 
from books. To a traveller who does not speak the language a 
brief trip can teach very little. The political interest here is 
mainly indirect. Corea is only the pot which writhes between 
the Japanese hammer and the Chinese anvil. Its fate must be 
settled elsewhere, and it is only of general interest because of the 
doubt whether the conflict between China and Japan may not 
open the way for the intervention of a third party. Russia has, 
indeed, solemnly promised China not to annex Corea; but we, 
as Mr. Curzon justly remarks, have some experience of Russian 
promises. It might be said that the “ problems ” of the Far East 
in this region are, to put it Hibernically, one—namely, the 
problem whether Russia will not some day subject China to the 
fate which she has already suffered from the Mongol and the 
Manchu. If we merely look at the respective military strengths 
of the two Empires it would seem that it is a mere question 
whether the will is there. But, on the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that, though a modern army could easily beat a 
nomadic people, it is not equally adapted to overrun and settle a 
great territory. And then it will be our business to see that 
the modern Mongol and Manchu does not get possession of the 
resources of China. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S VICEROYALTY. 


The Administration of the Marquis of Lansdowne as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1888-1894. By George W. Forrest, B.A., Director 
of Records to the Government of India. Calcutta: Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 1894. 


NGLO-INDIANS are very apt to grumble at the little 

knowledge of things Indian and the little interest in them 
which Englishmen exhibit. But they do not often take such 
practical steps to increase both the interest and the knowledge 
as Mr. Forrest has taken in his sketch of Lord Lansdowne's Vice- 
royalty. The thing is done upon a scale which ought not to 
fatigue the laziest of readers—the six years occupy no more 
than sixty pages, large, indeed, but also large-printed. And it is 
done in a manner which ought not to offend the most thin- 
skinned, or the most. thick-headed, unless they have attained to 
the true Wedderburnian acme of believing that the secret of 
governing India is to pay absolutely no attention to the Indian 
Government, and to “trust” something called “the Indian 
people ”—that is to say, a congeries of a hundred races and 
languages, in which some of the races are longing to be at the 
others’ throats, and most of the languages are unintelligible to 
those who speak the rest. But to any but these adepts Mr. 
Forrest will seem almost inhumanly impartial. He argues about 
hardly anything; he skips over the jury question with an 
agility which may even seem to some a slight refusal to face it, 
and, instead of trailing any coat, he folds all the coats up and 
adjusts them neatly in layers after a most admirably businesslike 
and pacific manner. Nobody who desires to know what the 
ordinary experiences of a Governor-Generalship are could find a 
better exposition of them than this, and everybody who reads it, 
even if he be pretty well instructed in Indian matters already, 
will gain by having so clear and so typical a résumé set before 
him. 

For this Viceroyalty was really a very fairly typical one. 
Nothing, indeed, of the very first interest in a sensational kind 
happened during it; but, then, it would not have been a fair type 
if things had gone otherwise. And a sufficiently large and a 
sufficiently various number of things—not extraordinary, but not 
quite ordinary—happened to make it interesting. Mr. Forrest 
first sets out the purely inquisitive departmental wark, if we may 
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so call it, which the five years saw, including, as that work did, not 
merely the usual decennial census of 1891, but a great range of 
statistical and other inquiries, as well as the foundation of new 
departments—of Agricultural Chemistry, of Veterinary statistics 
and inquiries, of active geological research into the mining capa- 
cities of the country, and so forth. Of course we are aware, and 
of course Mr. Forrest is aware, though it was no part of his busi- 
ness here to take notice of the fact, that there is a per contra to 
all this, that the Devil’s Advocate is by no means at a Joss for 
holes to pick in this energy. “It is very pretty,” he says, “ but 
it is also very expensive ; and while not merely the procuring of 
positive good but also even the prevention of positive evil by all 
this desk-and-saddle-work is, to say the least, problematical, the 
increasing charge of administration in a country which, when all 
is said and done, always has been and always will be rather a 
poor country, is a solid and undeniable fact.” To some extent, 
of course, the Devil's Advocate is here, as he usually is, unanswer- 
able; there is no brief that you can take up with a greater cer- 
tainty of making a telling case of it than his. But for better for 
worse we have deliberately and for generations undertaken not to 
trust India with her own way—it is infinitely amusing to think 
what the “ Trust India” of the Sir William Wedderburns means, 
and how very much it resembles the “Perish India” of some 
others—but to do what we think best for her and to fit her up 
with all the equipments of Western civilization short of a Parlia- 
ment, which, indeed, some would give her also. And if you do 
a thing, you may as well do it thoroughly. 

When Mr. Forrest passed to the land-revenue question he must 
have felt that he was approaching one of the parts of his subject 
where, if not exactly “economy” in the technical sense, at any 
rate extreme care was necessary. The mere phrase about “the 
unrestricted power of transfer which had been conferred upon 
landholders and cultivators” is but a little one, yet it is certainly 
“a terror for its size.” To any one who knows the subject, 
visions of Irish tenants, of Russian moujiks, names of form and 
fear with nothing uniform about them but the termination in 
-tsm, “ Georges and Marxes and chimeras dire,” crowd upon the 
mind at once. So we may just as well pass on. 

There is less perilous stuff in irrigation works and railways, 
though here also the inward monitor will grumble—“ Yes! 
Irrigation, which leads to over-production, over-competition, and 
over-population; railways, which prevent the cultivator from 
making the most of his crop pari passu with the opportunities 
which they give him for making anything of it.” But about 
waterworks as a substitute for pestiferous and poisonous 
“tanks” there can be no doubt, and the extent to which the 
provision of drinking-water at populous places has been multiplied 
during Lord Lansdowne’s term of office is certainly one of the 
most creditable features of that term. 

Education we have always and everywhere with us, and it 
would indeed have been strange if something had not been done 
under that head during six years in India. But this and other 
matters hardly call for detailed notice. It is otherwise with the 
legislation of the period—the Factory Act, the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act, the Age of Consent Act, and the as yet 
incomplete jury question. Here our verdict on the achieve- 
ments of the period would be somewhat of a mixed one. We 
recognise in the Government of Lord Lansdowne, as in most 
Indian Governments, a praiseworthy tendency to “ put the drag 
on,” to go slowly, to consider the facts of the case, and the 
English tenure of India, But we are not so sure that it was not 
a little bitten with that strange modern delusion which tempts 
men to think that there is something good in legislation per se, 
that Satan is peculiarly busy in finding mischief for idle legislative 
hands to do, and that there is something ennobling and beneficent 
in the mere act of adding to, retrenching from, or making altera- 
tions in, the Statute Book. And in regard to the jury question, 
though it would be rash to quarrel with competent opinion on 
the spot if that opinion regards the matter as exaggerated, there 
can be no doubt at all that the outcry against the restriction of 
jury-trial in India was supported at home by the classes and the 
persons who are most persistently to be found on the wrong side. 
Nor can we entirely share the enthusiasm which has been ex- 
pressed by some on the further extensions of the discussing powers 
of the Legislative Councils and the alterations in their constitu- 
tion by introducing a larger representative system. “East is 
East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet,” is 
nowhere a sounder maxim than in this matter of representation. 
We can conceive no wiser plan of ruling an Eastern people than 
by taking into the ruler’s councils its best men selected from 
above; none worse than by taking into these councils natives 
elected from below. 

A very interesting passage in the survey is that devoted to the 
anti-cow-killing movement, of which it is to be feared we have 


by no means heard the last, but which was eertainly dealt with 
by Lord Lansdowne’s Government in the right way. Mr. Forrest, 
getting closer to those military matters which must always be 
the most important in India, has to chronicle that unification of 
the Presidential armies for which rational reformers, as distin- 
guished from advocates of change for change’ sake, have so long 
contended, and which was only carried out last year. It would 
be difficult, if it were even possible, to select a case in which a 
once-useful and necessary arrangement had so clearly become a 
mischievous abuse, detrimental to the public interest, and only 
beneficial to private persons. Yet it is noteworthy that the usual 
agitators who clamour for reforms in India took absolutely no 
interest in the change, as if the mere fact of the said change 
being conducive at once to economy and to efficiency, to the 
welfare of India and to the security of the British Raj, were 
sufficient to disgust them with it. 

From this point we get into some of the most important and 
attractive passages of the sketch dealing with the question of 
“class regiments,” with that of restricting recruiting, as far as 
possible, to warlike races, and with the new Imperial Service 
troops. We could not here argue at length the question of “ class 
regiments ” and “ class company regiments,” and we recognize both 
the advantage of the class regiment, which is one and indivisible, 
which has an integral esprit de corps, and in which there is no 
difficulty about promotion, and the disadvantage that a class 
regiment is the most dangerous of all if it once gets disaffected, 
while in a “class company regiment” the mutiny, especially the 
sudden mutiny, of the whole is so very unlikely as to be almost 
impossible. Very interesting, too, is the summary of the way in 
which the more unwarlike regiments of the old Madras and 
Bombay Armies (and it was the greatest argument against those 
armies that their range of good recruiting material had, by the 
mere progress of British rule, been constantly and inevitably 
contracted) have been strengthened by employing nominal 
Madrasees in Burmah and nominal Bombay regiments in Belu- 
chistan, and recruiting both forces from Northern India. The 
Imperial Service scheme—an immensely important, though some- 
what ticklish project—and the mobilization arrangements come 
next, and then we have an account of what has been done on or 
near the actual frontier for “the defences of the Empire.” This 
is one of the pleasantest parts of recent English history, and it 
may safely be said that no period of similar length in Indian 
record has seen better and more rational work in fortifying 
ports and passes, in arranging the railway system so as to facili 
tate concentration on any given point, and last, not least, in 
the foreign policy which has exchanged the old fatal system of 
spasmodic activity followed by complete inaction for a steady 
process of putting out feelers to all the really important outlying 
districts, and securing them to the Empire, either by actual 
garrisons or by arrangements with the native tribes. This 
policy is not yet completed—we wish it were; but great pro- 
gress has been made with it, and comparatively little that can 
be done peacefully remains to be done. 

We have by no means exhausted the contents of the survey, 
and we have in particular let alone the vast and thorny question 
of the currency, besides many such details as the Manipur affair, 
the operations in Hunza-Nagar, and the negotiations with the 
Ameer of Afghanistan. But enough must have been said to 
show the enormous variety and importance of the matters with 
which a Viceroy has to deal, and the effective way in which this 
particular Viceroy has, on the whole, dealt with those things 
which came into his day’s work during six years. In general, of 
course, everybody would be prepared to assent to the proposition 
that a Viceroy has a great deal to do, and in particular, perhaps, 
most people would find it very difficult to say what he has to do. 
This sketch will usefully confirm them in their general, while 
still more usefully enlarging their particular, ideas. They may at 
last understand guante molis est not condere but regere the 
English Empire in India, and they ought, at least, to be prepared 
with due thanks to a man who has carried his share of this 
burden so well as Lord Lansdowne. 


AN ESTIMATE OF BULGARIA. 


The Peasant State: an Account of Bulgaria in 1 Edward Dicey, 
C.B. London: John Marray. 1894. om By 


A READER who took up this book and sampled it, after the 
fashion of those who read in haste, by random openings, 
would be very likely to misjudge it. He would find petty 
neglects and inaccuracies of detail, such as the misprint or clerical 
error of Tomak for Pomak (the description in the Balkan region 
of inhabitants of European race converted or conforming to 
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Mahometanism), which recurs all through the book. He would 
find literary slips such as calling Hobson, the Cambridge carrier 
made immortal by Milton as well as by a proverbial phrase, a 
mythical personage. He would also find things of some im- 
portance and things of no particular importance repeated with 
variations of language in two or three places. What is more, he 
‘would find an extremely meagre table of contents, being the mere 
headings of chapters, and no index at all. From these tokens of 
hasty work, if not of defective workmanship, he might not un- 
naturally conclude that the book was an ordinary collection of 
traveller's notes, not so well put together as it might have been 
by many other travellers, and certainly not so well as it 
ought to have been by Mr. Edward Dicey. Thus he might 
go away with the impression that Mr. Dicey had produced 
a series of unrevised letters to some journal, and that there 
could be nothing in them to add materially to our know- 
ledge. But he would be wrong. We cannot tell why Mr. 
Dicey and Mr. Murray have allowed a book of this kind to go 
forth disfigured by obvious superficial blemishes ; but they are 
more superficial than such blemishes usually are. When we 
disregard tlese little matters, having noted and regretted them 
once for all, there remains the work of a specially capable and 
well-informed student of politics; and the subject belongs to a 
problem or group of problems in the politics of Eastern Europe 
which has gained rather than lost in importance since the Treaty 
of Berlin. We take for granted, as Mr. Dicey rightly takes for 
granted, the particular importance of East European affairs to 
this country. So much is allowed by all Englishmen of all 
parties, except a mere handful of hopelessly belated parochial 
politicians or “ Little Englanders,” whose influence is every day 
diminishing even in the quarters where they formerly looked for 
support with most confidence. 

For some years past a general impression has been forming 
among those who have followed the consequences of the Russo- 
Turkish war that Bulgaria is the real centre of independence 
among the modern Danubian States, and the most hopeful bulwark 
against Russian encroachment. No one foresaw this at the time, 
and it is in no way to the discredit of Lord Beaconsfield’s judgment 
that he did not foresee it more than other people. The union of 
Bulgaria with Eastern Roumelia, which Lord Beaconsfield 
laboured to prevent, has come to pass with the very opposite 
effects to those -which he feared. It could not be supposed in 
1878 that Bulgaria, the creature of Russia as a State, and bound 
to Russia as a nation by the closest ties of religion and language, 
would within ten years be looking with cold suspicion on the 
creating and fostering power of the Tsar, and be on friendly and 
almost cordial terms with the unspeakable Turk. So far as 
Roumania was concerned, the Russian mistakes were already 
visible at the date of the Treaty of Berlin; but as to Bulgaria 
nobody doubted that the Russians held the cards in their hands, 
least of all the Russians themselves. What thinking Russians 
may now think of it we know not, and probably they are not 
allowed to tell ; but nobody else can doubt at this day that the 
Russians played their cards about as badly as they could. Mr. 
Dicey does not bring any startling discoveries of fact or paradoxes 
of political reasoning to upset the conclusions of previous ob- 
servers ; he does what is much more satisfactory, confirms them 
by independent verification on the spot, and brings out several of 
the reasons more fully than has been done hitherto. 


The Russians assumed that the Bulgarians would hate the 
Turks and be grateful to themselves for all time, not to speak of 
eight or ten years. And, feeling quite secure in this assumption, 
they set to work to patronize, protect, and make their diplomatic 
and official profit of Bulgaria in a high-handed fashion which 
realized for the Bulgarians pretty much what English policy in 
India is described as being by French journalists and Russian 
schoolmasters. If those good people had enjoyed our century and 
a half of Indian experience, they would know that there is a 
point beyond which even the most patient of Asiatics will not 
stand meddling and patronizing, though they will stand a great 
many other things that Europeans will not. And Bulgarians 
are less patient than Hindus, being indeed a rather stub- 
born folk than otherwise, The Russians were mistaken in 
every one of their assumptions, Bulgarian love of Russia 
was not a disinterested sentiment, and the Bulgarians did 
not even hate the Turks very much. The memory of nations 
is easily shortened both for good and for ill by manifest 
national interest. When the oppressor has ceased to oppress, 
it does not take long for him to become a tolerable and 
even acceptable neighbour, and there is no reason, if expe- 
@iency points that way, why the neighbour of to-day should not 
be the ally of to-morrow. The changed relations of Austria, 
France, and Italy might already have given an historical warning 
in 1878. What is more, it does not appear that there was at any 


time in Bulgaria so much bitter feeling against the Turks as there 
used to be in Italy against the Austrians. This may seem strange, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, but Mr. Dicey gives it as fact 
according to the best of his information and judgment. We 
collect from him that the rising of 1876 remains, and is likely to 
remain, a singularly obscure episode. It is certain that some 
people did revolt, and that the revolt, whether really dangerous 
or not, was put down by the usual Turkish methods. But, as 
this was a fragment of Oriental history misplaced in Europe, so 
it presents the typical difficulty of getting any trustworthy 
figures or details for Oriental events not actually witnessed by 
Europeans. Anyhow the Bulgarians seem to remember less 
about it than we do, The constant meddling and domineering 
of a benefactor may be in itself a less evil than the past oppres- 
sion, but it goes far to blunt the sense of the benefit received. 
Thus Bulgaria, with a great deal of Russian influence outwardly 
visible, an army on the Russian model, and so forth, and with a 
sincerely grateful remembrance, perhaps reverence, for the Tsar 
Alexander II., is at this day, for all the larger purposes of East 
European politics, an anti-Russian State and nation. The ques- 
tion is not whether the Bulgarians are willing to maintain their 
independence, but how far their power extends, and whether it 
is an increasing one. 

Now this question has very little to do with the amenity or the 
apparent civilization of Bulgaria from the Western traveller's 
point of view. Mr. Dicey tells us plainly enough that Sofia is a 
dull place as compared with Bucharest or even Belgrade. The 
citizens of Sofia and of Bulgaria generally, being a folk of small 
peasant farmers with just knowledge, ignorance, and shrewdness 
enough to be suspicious, do not go out of their way to make things 
pleasant for foreigners. In so far as this tends to keep foreign 
capital out of the country, it isto be regretted, for capital is 
wanted. But in other respects it may have its advantages. 
It is true that some people who have been to Bulgaria report 
much worse things of the Bulgarians than want of refinement. 
They say that, unlike other peasant owners, they are not only 
rude but effete, and that, while their manners are worse 
than those of Belgrade and Bucharest, their morals are no 
whit better. Let us hope that Mr. Dicey’s more favourable 
view is the more correct one. On the whole, if we may 
trust him, Bulgaria seems to be a land of considerable pro- 
mise in the rough. There is no attempt, as in Roumania, 
to imitate the smartness of Western Europe, and things do 
not move fast. For example, the relative rights of the State 
and the communes have never been defined, so that there may be 
interminable difficulties in any given case about exercising the 
right of eminent domain for the construction of railways and 
other public works. But there is plenty of resource both in 
nature and in man, and progress is lasting when made. There 
are no rich people and no very poor. Contrary to what has 
happened in many countries of peasant owners, the land is very 
little encumbered. There is no society in our West European 
sense except at the Prince’s Court and among the diplomatic 
body. The Constitution is, for the present, rendered harmless 
by manipulating votes and returns in a manner of which we have 
no recent English experience, but which has not been unknown 
in America at Presidential elections. As to the public service, 
it is free from corruption, though not from what we should con- 
sider jobbery ; in short, it is honestly conducted according to the 
standard of a Swiss Gemeinde or an English vestry. The army 
is not smart to look at, but is believed to beefficient. Altogether 
there is good solid stuff of almost every kind in Bulgaria, and 
only time is wanted to develop it. 

Those who take foreign politics seriously cannot afford to 
neglect Mr. Dicey’s book, not even if they have to index it for 
themselves. We should be very glad if a second edition enabled 
Mr. Dicey to supply an index, or at least a fuller table of con- 
tents, and to remove the other minor but rather annoying faults 
which we have already mentioned. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. 


An Introduction°to the Elements of Science. By St. George Mivar t, F.R.S. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 


ROFESSOR MIVART’S volume of less than four hundred 
pages is at once comprehensive and profound. It not only 
introduces the reader to the elements of all the sciences relating 
to nature and man, but also incites him to ambition, and puts him 
in the way of making further progress. He is thus, as it were, 
furnished with a not insignificant sum in hand, accompanied by 
directions how indefinitely to increase his store. For the work 
represents no mere preliminary “canter over the course,” but a 
serious effort to spread far and wide the seeds of a disinterested 
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love of learning. The author aims, although more modestly than 
Bacon, in the magnificence of his solitary musings, “at culti- 
vating a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things.” He shows that this familiarity is attainable by every 
one normally endowed ; that not the possession of rare faculties, 
but the right use of ordinary ones, secures so inestimable a privi- 
lege; that nature yields her secrets rather to patience—the 
patience born of a single-minded desire to know—than to 
power ; that science, in fact, is the sublimation of common sense. 

This, however, is not enough, We must make sure of methods 
before we can accept results. No experienced observer trusts his 
instrument without testing it. And the human mind is the 
universal instrument of knowledge. Can it be depended upon ? 
Does it exhibit things faithfully as they are, or is it warped and 
crooked, giving rise to irremediable because systematic errors? 
Or, worse still, is it an engine of pure deception, by which 
phantasmagoria are paraded as realities? In other words, is 
genuine knowledge possible to man? All these questions 
Professor Mivart undertakes to answer, and he answers them 
with the courage of his just convictions. 

He has thus produced, it is easy to see, a work that stands 
apart, and makes a class by itself. Its design is novel. Nothing 
in the way of science-teaching at once so large in outline and so 
strictly limited as to detail had previously been attempted. It 
is the very antithesis to the special manuals and text-books 
now so much in vogue. They give “everything of something” ; 
it gives “something of everything.” There is no “cram” in it, 
Throughout its sober, yet stimulating, pages not so much the 
memory as the understanding is appealed to. Even the multipli- 
cation-table and decimal fractions, ordinarily a mere weariness to 
the flesh, shine with faint interest through the simple rationality 
of the treatment bestowed upon them. A true scientific spirit 
is thus fostered, and students are helped to enter upon the up- 
ward path, along which some of them will continue all their 
lives to “ follow that which flies before.” 

That some such work was a desideratum will hardly be gain- 
said, but opinions may differ endlessly as to the particulars of its 
composition. Each reader, according to his or her proclivities, 
will wish that the space at command had been differently 
allocated. The passing of a right judgment on the claims of 
the varied topics that called for attention was, indeed, a matter 
of no small difficulty, There was the danger, on the one side, 
of effacing interest by undue multiplication of headings; on 
the other, of mutilating the original plan by their undue restric- 
tion. For our own part, we avow candidly that we should 
without hesitation strike out, as irrelevant, the chapter on 
History; nor are we at all sure that the chapter on Logic 
ought not to share the same fate. Nevertheless, we fully 
share Professor Mivart’s conviction that nature can be fitly 
studied only by those who study as well the workings of their 
own minds, Self-contradictory theories, and reasonings infected 
with all the logical vices, would be less common than they now 
unfortunately are if this principle were kept steadily in view. 
But we entirely disbelieve that the desirable reform can be 
effected, or so much as initiated, by merely reading over the rules 
of logic. For, in the concise form in which they are necessarily 
here presented, they take little hold of the mind, and can produce 
no appreciable effect in moulding its habits of thought; while 
their stern and stony aspect is ill calculated to beguile neophytes 
into a more intimate acquaintance. 

Far more stimulating are the admirable chapters on Man and 
Science or, rather, on the Foundations of Science. Here every 
sentence is pregnant with thought, the relations of the mind to 
things is placed on a satisfactory basis, and a most valuable 
insight is afforded into the fascinating realm of inquiry, in 
which experiment means introspection. Most refreshing to the 
healthy human self-consciousness is the demonstration that 
the doctrine of the “relativity of knowledge,” which is the 
modern equivalent of ancient Pyrrhonism, is essentially inconse- 
quent, and involves a total paralysis of the mental faculties, 
“ Tilegitimate doubt,” which, as our author remarks, is the corre- 
lative of “ legitimate certainty,” should, indeed, be regarded as a 
morbid affection of thought—a disease to be cured on the 
solvitur ambulando principle. 

‘ Any one who upholds such a "we read at p. 
of the before us, ‘may to a man 
high up on the branch of a tree, which he is engaged in sawing 
across where it springs from the tree’s trunk. The position 
and occupation of such a man can hardly be considered as 
evidence of wisdom on his part. 

‘The simple but fundamental truths to which attention has 
been called in this chapter, are really present in the mind of 


every rational man, though they may be unobserved, or very 
imperfectly him. They 


have most important 


and far-reaching consequences, and merit the attention of 
every one who desires to be able to give a reasonable account 
of the convictions of his own mind. They are truths which 
are latent in, and so necessary for the validity of, every branch 
of science, that any real doubt about them would make not 


only experiment, but even observation, logically impossible.’ 
And, again, “A philosophical foundation is absolutely necessary 
to establish the validity of all sciences—that is, fundamental or 
metaphysical science must support and justify all its subordinate 
branches.” 

The truth of this statement can be verified by any one who 
attempts to get at the basis of physical theories. He will very 
quickly find that they merely float in a fathomless ocean of ideab 
conceptions. Such are our notions of time, space, motion—nay, 
of matter itself, which may be properly described as a vehicle for 
the manifestation of force. Physics is concerned with what we 
know ; metaphysics with how we know. The latter business is 
primary, even from an utterly material point of view. If our 
mode of cognition could be shown to be defective, if our senses 
systematically deceive us, or our inferences from their testimony 
betray us—if our brains are beleaguered by imposture—there is 
an end to physical science, and nature dissolves into a phantom 
the pursuit of which would be an appropriate employment for 
lunatics. A sound philosophy has, however, for its most im- 
portant office to banish these fantastic doubts; and Professor 
Mivart’s few pages on the subject amply prove its sufficiency to 
do so for all those willing to be freed from the obsession of ultra- 
scepticism. 

Almost as a matter of course our author is at his best in treat- 
ing of “The Living World.” The skill of a master’s hand was 
needed, and was employed to condense the elements of biology 
into seventy-six small pages, forming a miniature treatise no- 
where dry or dusty with bare technicalities, but instinct 
throughout with the vitality imparted by original research. 
No reader can fail to be struck anew—although speculative sub- 
jects are studiously eschewed—with the depth of the mystery of 
life, were it disclosed no otherwise than by the marvellous power 
belonging to the very lowest organisms of overruling in their own 
interests the laws of inorganic nature. He who does not feel 
impelled to inquire further must be of a hopelessly dull spirit. 

We are unable, on the other hand, to admit that the “ Physical 
Forces” have received adequate treatment. The subject, no 
doubt, is vast and complex. The laws of heat, light, sound, 
chemical action, electricity, and magnetism constitute a “ dish of 
salmagundi” which the Dragon of Wantley himself might have 
hesitated to swallow at a gulp. But the pages taken up with a 
condensation of Roman history might surely have been turned to 
better account by amplifying, and thus rendering more interesting 
and intelligible to beginners, thé account put before them of the 
primal elements of our world. Some glaring omissions might in 
this way have been avoided. Thus, the grand principle of the 
Conservation of Energy is not once alluded to; nor is mention 
made of the Kinetic Theory of Gases, the importance of which 
is undeniable. The all-serviceable dynamo, too, is overlooked ; 
indeed, no hint is anywhere given that mechanical energy, 
except in the form of friction, can be made to reappear as elec- 
tricity. A tempting opportunity was, moreover, lust at p. 123 
of stating in half a sentence that light is now generally regarded 
as a kind of electrical disturbance; while in connexion with the 
Leyden jar, the “oscillating discharge” and Hertz’s astonishing 
experiments ought to have received some brief notice. 

We have remarked a few misleading statements. The follow- 
ing is ari example (p. 109) :—“ Those peculiar conditions, activi- 
ties, or what not, which exist in ordinary light, and are called 
‘colours,’ possess different degrees of refrangibility.” Now, in 
the first place, we ought to have been told that differences of re- 
frangibility are simply consequent upon differences of wave- 
length, the extreme red undulations being nearly twice as long, 
from crest to crest, as the extreme violet ones. Then colour, as 
such, does not exist at all in light. It isa physiological sensation 
due to the excitation of certain nerves adapted to respond to 
impulses by light-rays of greater or less wave-length. Similarly, 
thermal and chemical effects depend upon the various qualities 
of the substances acted upon, Not ultra-violet rays alone, but 
all the beams in the spectrum, including the infra-red, are 
“actinic.” Only the molecules affected by the longer and slower 
vibrations are not the same as those that are capable of being 
shaken asunder by the rapid and short vibrations. The sensitive- 
ness of photographic plates, in fact, can be located, by varying 
the manner of their preparation, in any desirable part of the 

. Hence it is impossible to enter with any profit upon 
the study of radiant energy without fully understanding the 
spectrum to be so far homogeneous that the beams dispersed to 
form it are distinguished solely by their varied wave-lengths, 
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We observe further that the dark lines visible in the solar as 
well as in stellar spectra are spoken of (p. 112) as if they were 
native to the emissions of those bodies, whereas they only signify 
the stopping-out of certain undulations by the absorptive action 
of interposed vapours. The spectra of the magnesium and 
electric lights are thus perfectly continuous. Moreover, all 
reflected light is not polarized, as we are given to understand at 
p. 113; only rays reflected at one definite angle undergo the 
modification denoted by that term. We subjoin a few additional 
corrections in the interests of the new edition which we hope to 
see called for before long. Secondary vibrations are not (as 
asserted at p. 116) synchronous with the fundamental one, upon 
which they plant themselves, so to speak, like parasites; but 
their periods bear to its period simple numerical relations. Then, 
carbon is erroneously said at p. 140 to “remain solid even at the 
highest temperatures yet applied to it”; the fact being that it 
volatilizes—though without liquefying—in the electric are. 
Further, there is no silicon in alabaster (p. 146), which is a 
variety of gypsum. In other words, it is composed of sulphate of 
lime. Nor are the Andes the highest mountains in the world 
(p. 157); while the heat-absorption exercised by our atmosphere, 
instead of being insignificant (p. 98), amounts to about 40 per 
cent, of the whole. Finally, we take leave to point out that, 
although the law connecting the velocities acquired by falling 
bodies with the heights from which they have descended is 
correctly expressed at p. 62, it has escaped our author's attention 
that the heights in question should be reckoned from the 
beginning of motion. Hence, the illustrative figures need revi- 
sion. We are thus particular in adverting to flaws which, under 
the circumstances, were inevitable, in the hope of lending aid to 
make so good a book as perfect as possible. 


NOVELS. 


A Troublesome Pair. By Leslie Keith, Author of “The Chilcotes” &c. 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1894. 

The Mystery 4 the Patrician Club. By Albert D, Vandam. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1894. 

David's Loom. By Jobn Trafford Clegg (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of 
“ Heart Strings’? &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

In the Dwellings of Silence. A Romance of Russia. By Walker Kennedy. 
London : William Heinemann. 

The Thing that Hath Been; or, A Young Man’s Mistakes. By Arthur 
Herman Gilkes, Master of Dulwich College. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1894. 

William Blacklock, Journalist. A Love Story of Press Life. By T. Banks 
Maclachlan. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson, & 
Ferrier. 1894. 

James Inwick, P. and Elder. By P. Hey Hunter, Author of 
“The Silver Bullet,” &c. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier. 1894. 

A Pastor's Vengeance. By Walter Wood, Author of “Tales of the Ser- 
vice” &c. London: Frederick Warne & Co, 1894. 


yh “troublesome pair” who have given its title to “ Leslie 

Keith’s ” novel seem to be Esther and Agnes, orphan sisters, 
left in the charge of their half-brother, Colonel Paston. As 
each of them made a good marriage in a commonplace way before 
she was twenty-three, we do not think the deserving and con- 
scientious colonel had much to complain of. A much more 
troublesome pair in reality were the Rev. Charles Challoner, and 
his wife Mary, who was half-sister to the Miss Pastons, and full 
sister to the Colonel. We cannot avoid a suspicion that the 
author intended Mrs. Challoner to be regarded not entirely with- 
out admiration, but, in fact, she was a most pestilent person, At 
sixteen or thereabouts she fell passionately in love with Mr. 
Challoner’s sermons, and very inconsequently married Mr. 
Challoner. He was, to all appearance, a cheerful, good-looking, 
and thick-headed athlete—dull, but harmless. So stupid was 
his wife that when she discovered the sermons that had so 
greatly moved her to have been learnt by heart out of a little 
book by a dead American she was overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment as well as withanger, The course she adopted was to make 
herself as disagreeable to her husband—who was honestly in love 
with her—as she possibly could, and never to speak to him again, 
unless she was obliged, for twenty years. Not unnaturally Mr. 
Challoner took to beer-swilling—moderately—seediness of appear- 
ance, and occasional kissing of barmaids and village schoolmis- 
‘tresses. And his wife, who, as the cleverer of the two, was 
incomparably the more to blame for their mutual discontent, posed 
to herself, and is undoubtedly to some extent posed before the reader 
of her story, as a suffering martyr. In fact she wasa kind of addled 
Heavenly Twin, and the only thing to be said for her is that she was 
contented with making her husband and herself perfectly miserable, 
and did not take her acquaintances generally into her confidence. 
‘Ultimately a sort of reconciliation occurred, but at the expense 
of Mr. Challoner’s backbone, which he dislocated on a heap of 


stones in falling from a horse. This matter of the Challoners is 
structurally only a “ side-show” to the main story, which con- 
cerns Esther and Agnes and their loves. Esther’s love, whom 
she refused several times, with a good deal of pertinacity, because 
he was only an upholsterer worth several hundred thousand a 
year—though he had the ordinary hero’s advantages of being a 
University man, very good-locking, and a prig—had two sisters, 
of whom one was “simple-hearted,” which means vulgar, and 
the other a minx of the first water, and they, too, had their suit- 
able amatory adventures. Also, upon their brother's accession 
to wealth beyond the dreams of avarice (which was due to the 
unexpected caprice of a deceased uncle), they bought their way 
into “society ”—* that little set within a set” of which the Miss 
Pastons were natural ornaments, and into which you can get 
if you find the right dowager and pay her enough. It must be 
a droll little set, according to ordinary notions, for the girls and 
women in it kissed each other when they met at balls and even- 
ing parties, and in other respects those entertainments, which are 
somewhat elaborately described, were rather remarkable. But if 
the manners of the characters are sometimes odd, and the 
language of the author occasionally deviates from grammatical 
correctness, the story is very amusing and lively—much the best, 
in our judgment, that “Leslie Keith” has yet produced. 
Esther, the heroine, and Aggie, her sister, are both good com- 
pany, especially—as so often happens—the non-heroine, and their 
half-sister, though most exasperating, is life-like and interesting. 
The men are not so good, but are by no means bad. With excel- 
lent judgment, the author tells us more about the women. We 
commend the book heartily, though it is conceivable that our 
enthusiasm has been stimulated by the fact that it is in three 
volumes, and that we are now beginning to regard as a ground 
for express laudation what some years ago we thoughtlessly 
enjoyed as a matter of course. 

It is, we fear, too probable that Mr. Albert Vandam never 
heard of Mr. Anthony Trollope, or that if he did he has never 
perused that most excellent story Phineas Redux, for if he had 
he could not, surely, have forgotten that the place where Phineas 
did not commit murder was the Berkeley Street end of Berkeley 
Passage, between the gardens of Devonshire and Lansdowne 
Houses, and that one ground of suspicion was the proximity in 
place and time to the murder of something very like the 
Cosmopolitan Club. Ignorant or forgetful of these facts, which 
every one interested in British fiction ought to know and 
remember, Mr. Vandam has located on the very same spot the 
murder of a club waiter. No attempt, or next to none, is made 
to keep the reader in ignorance of the identity of the culprit, who 
was a wicked marquess with the single merit that he never 
repented of his crime or faltered in his endeavours to escape 
detection. He was at once detected by a police officer who 
happened to possess several obvious “ clues” in his own personal 
history, and who, being privately employed by the friends of the 
unjustly suspected person, and almost simultaneously “ entrusted 
with the case” by his superior officers, was perfectly ready to 
betray both or either of his employers so long as he got an oppor- 
tunity of avenging on the criminal his own private wrongs, with 
which neither of them had anything to do. This amiable 
personage, who went by the name of Davenport, had a kind of 
Lecocq-Sherlock-Holmes reputation, which he did quite as little as 
the latter of those heroes to deserve. The story consists, in the 
main, of his pursuit of the Marquess, and his endeavour to bring 
him to the gallows, That pursuit ended in their both being 
destroyed by the paddle-wheel of a Channel steamer from which 
they had just jumped overboard, and as the adventure passed for 
an heroic attempt at rescue, the whole matter was hushed up, to 
the satisfaction of the House of Lords and the characters in the 
book generally. The details of Davenport’s investigations, and of 
the Merquess’s cheating at cards, which led him to murder the 
waiter, may be congruous, but are a great deal too complicated 
for the general reader, and we have no expectation of ever clearly 
understanding either what the Marquess did, or how Davenport 
proved that he had done it. Neither the superhuman skill of the 
one, nor the subter-human wickedness of the other, affects us in 
any considerable degree; we have to take both for granted 
because Mr. Vandam asserts that it was so. The heroine was a 
being of such unblemished propriety—so “ scrupulously chaste ” 
as another author, always present to our memory, says of a 
teetotal but very rich heroine—that, when she declined to marry 
on the ground that her father’s murderous proclivities (which she 
called “ germs”) might descend to his remoter offspring, “a deep 
blush suffused her cheeks.” Altogether, The Mystery of the 
Patrician Club is a foolish and rather tiresome story, not written 
much better than it deserves. 

David's Loom is described on the title-page as “A Story of 
Rochdale Life in the early years of the Nineteenth Century,” 
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and the description is accurate enough. It is autobiographically 
related by a cripple of musical and literary tastes, and it deals 
with machine-breaking, the struggles of intelligent artisans who 
persisted in inventing machines, riots more or less connected 
with machinery and the rumours tbereof, a trial for treason at 
Lancaster Castle, murder, and other sufficiently attractive topics. 
There is, perhaps, rather too much Lancashire dialect, and 
rather too much fine language on the part of Reuben Holt, the 
Greek-chorus-like narrator; but the story has a good deal of 
romantic power, as well as an unusually strong and vivid dose 
of “local colouring.” Of tragic force, too, there is not a little, so 
that altogether the book, though neither wildly exciting nor 
continuously amusing, is a good and solid piece of literary work. 
The trial for treason of the honest but inventive young weaver, 
whose neck is endangered by the artifices of a better-born rival 
in the affections of a somewhat colourless female, is set forth at 
great length and with a healthy disregard for technical correct- 
ness, but it is dramatic and forcible and shows power. The story 
should appeal strongly to people interested in the Lancashire of 
a hundred years ago when it was picturesque and characteristic. 
That, alas! was a very different place from the Lancashire pro- 
duced mainly by the machinery for which David and Stephen 
Grindrod indirectly suffered martyrdom—the Lancashire dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding counties by little except prowess 
in Association football, a disregard of the aspirate incomparably 
greater than that of the metropolis, and the existence of here and 
there an elderly person who says “hoo” for “she.” 

There were two bold Americans at St. Petersburg, Devereux 
and Vandorn, of whom the former was passionately enamoured 
of the lovely Valérie Melnikoff. Upon his avowing his affection 
this peerless being carried him off to a Nihilist meeting. The 
Nihilists present were just like all other Nihilists—that is, they 
were a set of mild, charitable, intelligent, and refined people, 
not even “ high-strung,” who did nothing in the world but meet 
in each other’s drawing-rooms and discuss politics in the abstract, 
expressing politely a theoretical preference for Liberal institu- 
tions. All they even pretended to want was “ permanent 
popular representation with full power over all questions of 
State” (but where was the Czar to come in?), along with “ ex- 
tensive local self-government,” “complete liberty of conscience, 
of speech, of the press, of association, of electoral agitation,” uni- 
versal suffrage, and the abolition of the army. And because 
this particular party contained Ivan Valerianoff, who had a 
Tartar soul and burning eyes and loved Valérie, and was jealous 
of Devereux, and, therefore, denounced them, all the guests 
except Devereux were arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul and sent to Siberia. So Devereux and 
his friend made an expedition to Siberia, and, with the aid of 
much chloroform, rescued Valérie and her surviving partners in 
misfortune, and carried them in sledges “ fifteen thc usand miles” 
to the Pacific, and brought them safe to America. Of course, 
while they had been in their Siberian prisons, they had suffered 
“torture by electricity,” and all sorts of horrors. And, unhappily, 
though in this particular story everybody—or nearly so—escaped 
all right, the same thing, less the rescue, is always going on— 
people are still not allowed to be gentle Nihilists, wishing that all 
political power were transferred from the Czar to them, and they 
still go to Siberia and torture by electricity when they do so, 
And “the conscience of the Czar sleeps on.” We do not at all 
suppose that In the Dwellings of Silence will wake it. 

When a head-master calls his novel—imagine a head-master 
writing a novel, and not anonymously !—T7he Thing that Hath 
Been, the inference seems to be that such a person as he describes 
lived to his knowledge, and had, more or less, such adventures as 
are ascribed to him in the book. Hence we suppose that Mr. 
Gilkes knew of an intelligent cad, with a gift of teaching 
mathematics, who became, almost accidentally, assistant-master 
in a large but middle-class public school, and offended everybody 
by telling them in plain words, and without any circumlocution 
or any excuse, exactly what he thought of them, he being a 
particularly ignorant, arrogant, and inexperienced person. Such 
was Mr. John Martin; and he was at last, to the great relief of 
every one concerned, sent away for having avowed atheistical 
opinions, which are certainly out of place in an usher at a 
Christian school. Meanwhile, he had a good deal to do with all 
the other masters, and a more astonishing lot of ill-bred, ill- 
behaved, idle, and incompetent impostors were, we trust, never really 
gathered together at one seat of learning. If the book represents 
Mr, Gilkes’s actual experience he is entitled to the profound com- 
miseration of every one, and also to congratulation upon having 
obtained a post where we are convinced that everything must be 
as different as possible from the horrors to which he has been 
accustomed. 

A less surprising personage than Mr. John Martin, but a more 


offensive one, is the eponymous hero of John Blacklock» 
Journalist. He was a reporter, and it is hard to believe that Mr. 
T. Banks Maclachlan did not invent him on purpose to gratify 
the malice of those who use the word “reporter” as a term of 
unmitigated and comprehensive reproach. He and his almost 
brutally vulgar friends in the same line of life are set before us at 
work and at play, and in their hours of calm discussion, and 
in what aspect they are most discreditable to humanity it would 
be impossible to say. Odious wretch as Mr. Blacklock was, he 
was deeply loved by two housemaids—at least they had the souls 
of inferior housemaids—who thought him the noblest and brightest 
of his sex. The one he loved in return was one of nature's ladies, 
and because he married the other she became a hospital nurse, and 
only married a sub-editor when the reporter was dead. The other 
was the daughter of an opium-eating German musician, and she 
brought the reporter to ruin by her extravagant ways. We rejoice 
at his extinction, and hope there are not many like him. 

As for James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder, we simply will not 
read it. Sesides being, as far as considerable examination can 
show, extremely disconnected and profoundly dull, it is written 
throughout in Scotch of the most unattractive kind. We have 
not been able to find six consecutive English words in it. Life 
may be long enough to write such stuff, but it is not long enough 
to read it, 

A Pastor's Vengeance is a very “wild and odd” shilling 
dreadful, A village claimant to estates was discovered and 
“run” by a “syndicate.” The claimant himself took no interest 
in the matter, and was not unwillingly kidnapped by the party in 
possession and sent off to the North Sea fishing fleet. Then a 
person murdered him for no particular reason, and his body was 
brought up many weeks later in a trawl. And a Dissenting 
parson, who had been one of the syndicate, and had been hunting 
in vain for the claimant, moved Heaven and earth to catch the 
murderer. So the murderer, as a last resource against capture, 
cut his throat. And the parson went to look at the suicide, and 
found it was his own dearly-loved and long-lost brother. 


THREE BOOKS OF TOURING. 


The World's Highway. By Mrs. Archibald Dunn. London: Gay & 
Bird. 1894. 

Round the Werld by Deetors’ Orders. By John Dale. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1894. 


A Land of Mosques and Marabouts. By the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. 


London: Chapman & Hall. 1894. 

_— multiplication of weary narratives of flying tours which 

may technically be described as “ Round the World” is a 
perpetual source of wonder to us. People with neither special 
opportunities nor training, and with no exceptional power of 
observation, rush into print on slight provocation on the 
encouragement of civil friends, But for once we were agreeably 
surprised in The World's Highway. It is true that Mrs. Dunn 
has absolutely nothing new to tell, but she is one of the ladies who 
can make much of very little. She has a bright style, a lively 
sense of humour, a pretty fancy, and deep sympathies with 
natural beauties which find eloquent expression in effective de- 
scriptions. Though we must say that the first half of the book is 
very much the most entertaining, and when she gets to Japan we 
begin to be inclined to skip. Tourists who are themselves im- 
pressed by the novelty of the scenes and surroundings forget that 
the country has been discussed and described many hundred times 
since the Daimios executed the happy despatch, and Mitford im- 
mortalized the romances of the Ronins. As for San Francisco, 
the Yosemite Valley, Chicago, &c., by this time we ought to 
know them as well as if they had been reproduced at Olympia 
with Venice and Constantinople. Mrs. Dunn humanely spares 
us the Mediterranean, and takes her departure from the Suez 
Canal. At Aden she relates one of the many comical inci- 
dents which enliven her diary. A Somali was tossing with 
Mr. Dunn for sixpences, and was getting the best of the game. 
All at once he awakened to the fact that the steamer had 
weighed anchor. His friends were in their boats and shore- 
ward bound. He broke into lamentable howls, and ran madly 
about the ship. As his naked body was well greased there 
was no catching him. At last the Captain slackened speed 
rather than carry a penniless passenger; the Somali took a 
header off the hurricane deck and struck out for a boat that 
seemed a speck in the distance, his farewell being, “ You give me 
more backsheesh.” “Not the first man,” remarks Mrs, Dunn, 
“whom gambling has brought to grief.” She is at her best in 
Ceylon, which she finds an earthly paradise. There are charming 
and sprightly sketches of the mixed population in the market- 
places and palm promenades of Colombo ; of the glorious bloom 
of the flowers and flowering trees, which far surpassed anything 
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she saw in the further East; of the bungalows on the forest-clad 
hills in the interior, with the magnificent views over land and 
sea; and of tea plantations in the most romantic mountain 
scenery. Yet there were drawbacks even to a residence in 
Ceylon, besides the transitions from enervating heat to the 
keen climate on the mountains. One day in the luxuriantly 
furnished sitting-room of a charming bungalow, when she 
was giving herself over to languid enjoyment, her hostess hap- 
pened to remark that a deadly snake had been killed the day 
before behind the screen at her elbow, and she remembered that 
these creatures have an affectionate instinct for following up the 
trail of a missing companion. She learned besides that the meek 
and melancholy-looking Singhalis were too ready to have recourse 
to knife or poisoning, preferring the poison on the whole, as being 
both safer and surer, when some family difference was to be 
quietly arranged. She was delighted with Hong Kong, but she 
has a happy idea in saying that, to compare it with Ceylon, 
would be like comparing the beauty of a French grisette to that 
of a Cleopatra. Every one knows that, since the British occupa- 
tion, it has become one of the chief ports of the Empire, and a 
place of call for all the commerce of the East. But Mrs. Dunn 
dwells rather on the British success in landscape gardening, 
which has transformed the pestilential swamps and embel- 
lished the rugged mountain. Still, Hong Kong is but 
an isclated outpost—a fortress and a prison. The Chinese 
population take English pay gladly, but hate and even despise 
their Christian masters ; pirates still lurk in the tortuous channels 
of the archipelago, and the shore beyond the lines swarms with 
land thieves. Mrs, Dunn makes good-humoured fun of her 
husband. He is a heavy man and an enthusiastic golfer. His 
bundle of golf-clubs was a continual puzzle to the suspicious 
Oriental Custom House officers, and the many stones of solid 
flesh were a sore trouble to the light Japanese and Chinese who 
drew him in their hand-carts beneath the blazing sun. 

Mr. Dale went “ Round the world by doctors’ orders,” and 
possibly his medical men begged him to report himself on his 
return. Otherwise it is difficult to account for his filling 341 
pages with trivialities and platitudes. We are far from saying 
that he writes badly; but ex nihilo nihil fit. Perhaps the most 
interesting parts are his descriptions of break-neck coaching in 
the wilder districts of New Zealand, and his voyage from 
California to Alaska to see the midnight sun. He has also some 
things of interest to say as to the diabolical tortures of the Chinese 
jurisprudence, their prisons and courts of justice, though nothing 
that is very novel. More original, perhaps, is the pregnant and 
solemn sentence in which he sums up his bird’s-eye impressions of 
the Celestials :—“ Our observations lead to the conclusion that 
they are industrious people, living frugally ; but they are great 
gamblers, and frequenters of opium-smoking houses.” 

Possibly ladies may “think different,” like Mark Twain's cat, 
who disapproved of quartz-mining and blasting, but to our mind 
nothing can be much duller than descriptions of feasts and 
festivals, of rites and ceremonies, of gorgeous celebrations of 
circumcision and wedding pageants. But these make up the 
staple of Mrs. Greville-Nugent’s volume, with raptures over land- 
scapes and reveries by star-light. In short, it is written through- 
out in poetical vein, and, though prettily written enough, is 
flimsy as the Oriental draperies on which it dilates. We hear 
rather too much of the mosques, and the marabouts are brought 
in alliteratively. But Mrs. Greville-Nugent makes some sen- 
sible remarks on the attitude of the natives of Algeria to- 
wards their swaggering conquerors. She suggests that the 
French have been entrenching themselves in a volcano 
which may yet blow them sky-high should they have serious 
troubles elsewhere. The Arabs are still fanatical as ever, and 
‘¢ it is hard for us to realize, when Christians of all sects hold their 
beliefs quite mildly, what it must mean to these stern-featured 
men to watch processions, headed by the emblems of a rival faith, 
pass unchecked over ground once trodden by the successors of 
the Prophet.” And her picture of the Cadi’s Divan, or Supreme 
Court of Justice, at Tunis, with the majestic Sages who emerge 
from studious seclusion to pronounce sentences, without appeal, 
is powerfully drawn, though we may suspect her of idealizing. 
At all events, we confidently commend that scene to the notice 
of ambitious artists looking out for striking subjects. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI. 


Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Greatest of the Venetians. By the Rev. Alexander 
Robertson, Author of “ Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.” 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 

[=* later years of the sixteenth century the Papal authority 
had become so great in those parts of Europe that remained 

in the Roman obedience that it threatened to overwhelm the 


privileges of national Churches, and to exercise a predominating 
influence in the secular affairs of States. From this danger the 
Roman Catholic world was saved by the manifestation in different 

countries of a spirit of national independence, and among the 

checks that the Papacy sustained none was more decided or 

more open than its defeat by the Republic of Venice. In its 
struggle with Paul V. the Republic had in Fra Paolo Sarpi an 

adviser, and, we may almost say, a champion of consummate 

skill and dauntless courage. Under his guidance it took its 
stand on broader grounds than mere privilege, and successfully 

asserted principles that are the basis of spiritual freedom in 

Roman Catholic countries. The Rev. Alexander Robertson has 
written a readable little book on the life of this remarkable man, 
and we should have nothing but praise to say of it were it not 
that he has allowed his religious prejudices to obtrude them- 
selves into his narrative. He speaks of Popes and of the Roman 

Catholic Church with an acrimony that is out of place in an 

historical work ; loses no opportunity of extolling the so-called 

Catholic Reform in Italy, and even claims Fra Paolo as a member 

of “the Old Catholic party.” To label a man of a past age with 

a modern description is delusive. Sarpi, so far as his religious 
position is concerned, seems to us to stand alone. Nevertheless 
this book contains a sufficient and not unattractive record of the 

great Venetian’s life and work as a monastic administrator, a man 
of science, a politician, a public functionary, and an historian. 

The young Servite, who, even while a novice, was renowned for 
his knowledge of canon law and his skill in dialectics, was, at the 
end of his novitiate, appointed to read lectures at Mantua, and to 

fill the office of private theologian to the Duke. It was, as is 
suggested here, probably during his residence at Mantua, where 
both the Duke and the Bishop belonged to the party opposed to 
ecclesiastical aggrandizement, that Fra Paolo learnt to regard 
the policy of Rome with suspicion and dislike, and to question 
the lawfulness of the spiritual weapons which the Popes were 
wont to use against their opponents. There, too, he probably 
began to gather information concerning the proceedings of the 

Council of Trent, of which he was to be the historian. Some 
years passed before he entered into conflict with the Papacy; 
he spent them for the most part at Venice in study and in the 

conduct of the affairs of his order, of which he became Provincial, 
and afterwards Procurator, the office next below that of General. 
His scientific attainments would alone be enough to vindicate his 
right to be reckoned among the most notable men of his age. Of 
his discoveries and experiments, of the fame that they brought 
him, and of the help that some of the most famous men of science, 
including Kepler and Galileo, derived from them, Mr. Robertson 
has given a clear and interesting account, noting, among other 
points, his discovery of the valves of the veins, and claiming for 
him, on the authority of Sarpi’s own words, the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, discovered and demonstrated by Harvey 
about the same time. 

Before the Venetians engaged in their strife with Paul V. they 
had had some serious causes of complaint against the Papacy. 
The acquisition of Ferrara by Clement VIII. deeply offended 
them, and they were still further provoked by the Pope’s attempt 
to make the appointment to the Patriarchate, which they claimed 
to belong to the Senate absolutely, depend on his own approval, 
and by his interference with their trade in books. On every 
side they found their dignity and independence threatened, and 
met the Papal encroachments with a haughty and generally 
successful resistance. When Paul V. became Pope he determined 
to humble the pride of the Republic, and to enforce the claims 
of the Church to the utmost. The two chief points of dispute 
were the immunity of the clergy from secular jurisdiction and 
of the lands of the Church from taxation or diminution. At 
the outbreak of the quarrel Fra Paolo, happily for the Republic, 
held the office of theological counsellor to the Doge and Senate, 
and, as will be seen here, it was owing to his advice and good 
management that, in spite of excommunication and interdict, the 
State won a victory so complete that even the skill of the French 
Ambassador, Cardinal Joyeuse, failed to throw a decent veil over 
the humiliation of the Roman See. In the course of the struggle 
the Jesuits, who were active on the Papal side, were expelled 
from Venice. Attempts were made after the struggle was over 
to assassinate Fra Paolo, and on one occasion he was seriously 
wounded. Mr. Robertson maintains that the assassins were hired 
by the Pope, who certainly sheltered and provided for the men 
that wounded Fra Paolo, though he afterwards caused them to 
be arrested and put in prison, where one at least of them died 
some years later. In spite of these attempts, Fra Paolo lived to 
be an old man, and then died peacefully, being greatly honoured 
by the Venetians for his faithful services to the Republic, and 
held in high repute throughout Europe for his learning. 
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BOOKS ON DIVINITY. 


A Charge. Delivered to the Clergy and Charchwardens of the Diocese by 
wy eee D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Peterborough : 
aster. 
The Celtic Church in Scotland. By John Dowden, D.D., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. London: S.P.C.K. 
The Way, the Truth, the Life. The ¢ Hulsean Lectures for 1871. By F.J.A. 


Hort, D.D. London : Macmillan 
Waymarks in Church Histo By William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford.” London : Long. 


mans, Green, & 
The Gelasian Sacramentary. By the Rev. H. A. Wilson, Fellow of 
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Monuments of Early Christianity. By F. C. Conybeare, M.A., late Fellow 
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Period. By 8. .D., Archdeacon and 
(Pas Charge of the Bishop of Peterborough calls for a word 

of gratitude. It is full of wisdom, courage, and hope, and 
well deserves to be read and pondered, It deals with all the 
urgent topics—Church and State, Church and Society, Education, 
Biblical Criticism, and Local Government. One piece of highly 
practical advice may be quoted.- Many of the clergy are now 
asking themselves whether it is their duty to stand for election 
on Parish Councils. It depends, says the Bishop, on two things— 
firstly, on their capacity for business ; secondly, on the considera- 
tions that will rule the election. “If party politics run so high 
that there is no room even for one independent candidate, then 
the clergyman will refuse to offer himself for the present.” This 
is statesmanlike advice. 

There has been so much vague speculation, and so much par- 
tisan misrepresentation, as to the character and history of the 
Celtie Church in Scotland, that it is refreshing to take up the 
little volume of the Bishop of Edinburgh. It is full of good 
scholarship and sound sense, and the reader will feel that he is 
walking throughout upon solid ground. So far as the history of 
the old Church can be recovered from books or monuments, it is 
here set forth clearly and with considerable fulness. The Bishop 
disposes of many a myth as he goes along. Even the name of 
Columba’s sacred isle is not spared, Iona appears to be a mere 
misreading for Iova. As to the famous Celtic tonsure, he has a 
theory of his own which we cannot quite make out, and will not 
attempt to reproduce. In an appendix will be found an excellent 
verse translation of the Altus hymn of St. Columba, by the Rev. 
Anthony Mitchell. 

A notable little volume—The Way, the Truth, the Life—con- 
tains the Hulsean Lectures delivered by the late Dr. Hort in 
1871. The author kept them in hand for many years—adding, 
refining, perfecting ; and even now, after all this lapse of time, 
the text is published with signs of incompleteness. The reason 
is twofold, partly that Dr. Hort’s intelligence was of a singularly 
rare type, demanding on the one hand broad comprehensive views, 
and on the other the most absolute accuracy in an illimitable field of 
minute details, and partly that he felt the preacher's office to be at 
the present moment closely akin to that of the prophet. The past 
he knew as few men know it, but in these Lectures he is 
really looking forwards to the unknown future, and bracing him- 
self and others to meet it. The keynote of the book is the 
distinction between discipleship and sonship. In the first, religion 
is conceived of as obedience, as felicity; in the second as the 
complete and joyful subordination of all that man is to the 
Fatherly will. For the Apostles the transition from the lower to 
the higher occurred at the Ascension, when the earthly pre- 
sence of the Beloved was taken away. But the same crisis recurs 
in the history of every individual and in that of the Church at large 
It comes to the individual when he shakes off the bondage 
of tradition and custom, and hears the call to an intelligent and 
willing discipleship; it comes to the Church when “Christ's au- 
thority is becoming limited to a single narrow department of 
individual life, or when His right to authority is questioned alto- 
gether at its fountain-head ;” or, again, when “the familiar signs 
of His presence are taken away.” At such times revelation, his- 
tory, and inward experience of the Spirit will be our guides, and 
we shall be safe in following unflinchingly the one way. Dr. 
Hort lived in the thick of the intellectual strife of the times, and 
what his learned and devout spirit saw it saw very distinctly. 
His remarks on Biblical criticism and on the interdependence of 
all truth are admirable. On the social question he exercises a 
wise reserve, and does no more than enforce the duty of Christian 
brotherhood. But there are hints of other changes impending 
over the Church; and it is just here that Dr. Hort becomes 
obscure and oracular. The reader will find it difficult to under- 
stand exactly what he means by “tradition.” Indeed, the book 
is nowhere easy reading. But it abounds in fine thoughts finely 
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; there are sentences and paragraphs which stand out 
like flashes of light, and a long list of quotations might be easily 
made. It rests throughout on personal conviction, and reveals 
the innermost mind of one who attained very closely to the ideal 
of a Christian student. 

In a collection of twelve excellent papers, entitled Waymarks in 
Church History, Dr. Bright shows how great a stock of encourage- 
ment may be derived by thoughtful minds from the study of the 
critical moments in the life of the Church. The chief names 
selected by Dr. Bright are those of Irenwus, Athanasius, Basil, 
Cyril, Bede, and Laud. Cyril is let off too easily. Dr. Bright 
insists that his theology was sound, but even he cannot make him 
out amiable, In the other papers he will carry all his readers 
with him. His portraits are as convincing as they are graphic 
and sincere. The book is an excellent specimen of the episodical 
style of historical writing, and derives additional weight from 
a number of appendices on the Kenosis, the Coptic Church, the 
diaconate, &c. 

A volume of high importance within its special field is The 
Gelasian Sacramentary, edited anew from the MSS., with intro- 
duction, critical notes, and appendices, by the Rev. H. A. Wilson, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Mr. Wilson, with infinite pains, 
has presented his readers with a better text, in more convenient 
form, than any hitherto accessible. To the unlearned it may be 
explained that the book contains that ancient form of the Roman 
Liturgy which was in use before the time of St. Gregory and 
Charles the Great, and is commonly attributed to Pope Gelasius, 
who died a.p. 498. 

With this may be ranked East Syrian Daily Offices, translated 
from the Syriac, with notes, &c., by the Rev. A. O. Maclean, 
Dean of Argyll and the Isles. The book has considerable devo- 
tional value, besides the light it throws on the religious life of 
the Nestorian Churches. 

Mr. Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity would have 
been a better book if he had omitted the greater part of his 
prefaces. The author has a sovereign contempt for the Early 
Christians, and, though he has taken a good deal of trouble about 
his old saints, could not force himself to take enough trouble to 
understand either them or the documents that tell about them. 
Otherwise he would have seen that there could not possibly have 
been a Bishop of Alexandria named Philip, or Christian monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, in the days of Clement 
and Origen, and, again, that when St. Codratius prophesied that 
he was going to die in ten days’ time, he did not mean that it 
was a ten days’ journey from earth to Paradise. However, he 
knows Armenian, and we have to thank him for putting his 
rather uncommon knowledge at our service, all the more because 
he must have found it exceedingly dull work. The Monuments 
are interesting, though, in default of accurate information as to 
their date and origin, it is difficult to form a precise estimate of 
their value. The Acts of Apollonius, Codratius, and Hitzibouzit 
have not been published by any previous English editor. The 
first of these is very lifelike, and may possibly be genuine. But 
the principal interest attaches to the Acts of Paul and Thekla. 
The Armenian version justifies the critical acumen of Professor 
Ramsay. The points on which that accomplished archsologist 
laid his finger as later than the rest of the narrative are for the 

greater part not to be found here, while Queen Tryphena and 
the “path to Iconium” are more accurately described. If we 
could be certain when that path ceased to be trodden, or rather 
when it was forgotten, we should have a latest possible date for 
the original document. Professor Ramsay thinks that it fell into 
disuse in 74 A.D.; but his arguments hardly admit of so exact a 
conclusion, and the path would be well remembered twenty or 
thirty years after it ceased to be the regular road. In any case, 
the Acts can be nothing but a romance, and there is not the least 
reason for discrediting Tertullian’s account of its origin. The 
author appears to have held heterodox views about the Eucharist, 
a fact which Tertullian, no doubt, observed, though Mr, 
Conybeare does not. 

Archdeacon Cheetham’s History of the Christian Church during 
the First Six Centuries will supply a want that has been 
felt for many years past. It is an excellent handbook, reaching 
down to the time of Pope Gregory the Great, based on original 
authorities, furnished with copious references to the best modern 
writers, and full of knowledge tersely and clearly expressed. It 
is amazing what an amount of information the author has con- 
trived to pack into less than five hundred pages, The book is, 
of course, as dry as Biideker; but this is under the circum- 
stances a virtue. It is much to be commended to all students of 
the subject. 

The second series of the Gifford Lectures, by Sir G. G. Stokes 
(Adam & Charles Black), treat, somewhat more directly than 
the first, of the relation between science and Christian doctrine. 
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The topics that receive fullest treatment are the argument from 
design and the limits of evolution. Whatever biologists may 
make of the technical arguments of Natural Theology, the 
volume is a welcome proof of the fact that it is possible to know 
a great deal about physics, and yet to believe that the world did 
not make itself. 

Another set of Gifford Lectures, delivered in the current year 
by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, bears the title of Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Religion (Blackwood & Sons). The author says of 
Thomas Carlyle that “in the dogmas and rites of all the 
Churches he recognized the natural products of the historical 
stage of culture reached by the peoples; to him they were the 
symbol in which the eternal idea must clothe itself for the 
consciousness of every age.” This, the modern form of the old 
Tiibingen theory, is very much the position of Dr. Pfleiderer him- 
self, and those who are not content with the old ways may make 
their choice between this form of idealism and the half- 
orthodoxy of the school of Ritschl. 

Professor Knight's Christian Ethic (John Murray) is a 
graceful and most winning little volume, which no one can read 
without feeling good. But, though it affects a scientific title, it 
is not in the least scientific. It tells us how Christianity gathers 
up the harvest of all other systems, but not how and why it 
differs from them. The reason is to be found in a sentence of the 

face: “Our inquiry into the distinctive features of the 
Christian Ethic,” says the author, “does not affect, or even 
touch upon, theological dogma.” That is to say, in plain 
language, it does not go down to the root of things. A book con- 
structed on this principle must always resemble a certain French 
farce, in which two partners, who were always quarrelling, were 
always clasping hands and exclaiming effusively, “ Nous sommes 
d’accord.” 

The new Preacher of the Age is the Rev. J. Morlais Jones. 
Mr. Jones is a learned gentleman who has been studying the 


proofs of immortality. “Oh,” he exclaims, “I know all the’ 


arguments. I remember Cicero’s; I remember the logic of it, 
here and there the wistful pathos of it; it isa grand argument, 
Cicero’s immortal monument.” It is greatly to be desired that 
in the intervals of his pulpit labours Mr. Jones should edit this 
interesting fragment of antiquity. Mr. Jones’s volume is called 
the Cup of Cold Water (Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.). Other 
sermons that we have received are—Skeleton Sermons, by the 
Rev. J. H. Bagshawe, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co.); The Ten Commandments, by the Rev. Robert Eyton (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Addresses, by Phillips Brooks 
(Richard D. Dickinson); Perfect Freedom, being Addresses by 
Phillips Brooks, containing the same discourses as the last- 
named volume with two others, prettily printed and bound 
(T. Fisher Unwin); The Acts of the Apostles, the new volume 
of the reprint of F. D. Maurice’s works (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Questions of the Day, by Dr. Vaughan (Macmillan & Co.) ; Notes 
of Spiritual Retreats and Instructions, by the late Rev. John 
Morris, of the Society of Jesus (Art and Book Company); The 
Work of the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. 8. C. Lowry (Skeffington & 
Son); Crux Heptachorda: Thoughts on the Seven Last Words of 
our Lord, by the Rev. T. H. Passmore (Mowbray & Co.); The 
Tenderness of Christ, by the Bishop of Winchester (Isbister & 
Co., Lim.) To these may be added Gradual Catechising, by the 
Rev. J. N. Shearman (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

There is no lack of preachers, and the flood of pulpit eloquence 
mixes so readily with printer's ink that there can be no Jack of 
readers ; and in the list given above will be found provision for 
every variety of temperament and mood of mind. But there is 
a kind of sermon which is in danger of escaping notice on account 
of the very merits that make its excellence, and we may there- 
fore invite special attention to the College and University Sermons 
of the Rev. A. T. Lyttelton. They have that gravity, modera- 
tion, and balance that come from character and help to mould 
character. Perhaps the preacher is a little severe upon war. 
There is no evil of which so much good may be said. Romance 
and chivalry are great words, and both are wedded to the sword. 
Here we incline to side rather with Dr. Mozley. But let the 
reader judge for himself. He will not lay down this volume 
without feeling that he has been in company with a refined and 
serious intelligence. 

The well-known commentary of the late Master of Balliol on 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans has been re-issued, with 
some condensation, by Professor Lewis Campbell (John Murray). 
Two other works, both of importance in their several ways, appear 
in new and improved editions, The first is Dr. Samuel Davidson's 
Introduction to the Study of the New Testament (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim.); the second is Scrivener’s Plain 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (George Bell 
& Sons), which has been brought down to date and greatly 


increased in bulk under the careful editorship of Mr. Edward 
Miller, assisted by other distinguished scholars. 

The Rev. A. Robertson’s Fra Paolo Sarpi (Sampson Low, 
Marston, & Co.) gives an interesting popular biography of the 
“ incomparable historian of the Council of Trent.” The author 
has taken considerable pains to produce an accurate and attrac- 
tive account of the great friar; but he is a little too eulogistic, a 
little too Protestant, and not so careful as he should have been 
about the printing of his Latin quotations. 

Two books likely to prove of great assistance to students are 
Selections of Early Christian Writers, down to the time of 
Constantine (Macmillan & Co.), by Professor Gwatkin, and an 
Index to the Homilies of Clement (Macmillan & Co.), published 
by the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. The latter is a full 
vocabulary, which will greatly facilitate the study of a very 
singular and interesting book. 

A very serviceable little book, Religion in Japan (S.P.C.K.), 
treats of Shintoism, Buddhism, and the prospects of Christian 
missions in the Empire of the Mikado. Mr. Cobbold speaks as an 
eyewitness, and the chief fault of his volume is that it is little 
more than a hundred pages long. 

The three new volumes of the Expositor’s Bible (Hodder & 
Stoughton) are The Second Book of Kings, by Archdeacon 
Farrar; The Books of Chronicles, by the Rev. W. H. Bennett; 
and The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, by the Rev. James 
Denny. 

Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, by Canon Tristram (Hodder 
& Stoughton), deserves a longer notice than space allows us to 
give. Its object is to show us how instructively the customs of 
life in the East illustrate the Bible narrative. 

Of devotional manuals we have to notice The Evening Psalms, 
by the author of The Daily Task, a very prettily printed and 
bound little volume (J. Whitaker & Sons); The Eucharistic 
Offering, by the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, of New York (Skeffing- 
ton & Son); Chimes for the Mothers, by Charlotte M. Yonge 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.), and Hymns Supplementary to 
Existing Collections, by W. G. Horder (Elliot Stock). 

We have received also God's Children's Book, by W. W. 
Mackay (Glasgow: Robert & Holmes); St. Paul's Epistles in 
Modern English, by Ferrer Fenton (Digby, Long, & Co.); 
Sacerdotalism, by Canon Knox-Little (Longmans, Green, & Co.) ; 
The Christ Has Come, by E. Hampden-Cook (Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co., Limited); The Communion of Saints, 
by the Rev. Wyllys Rede (Longmans, Green, & Co.); 
The Work of the Ministry, by the Rev. C. W. H. Kenrick 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.); Fallen Angels, by One of Them 
(Gay & Bird) ; The Controversy of Zion, by the late T. W. Christie 
(Liverpool : Edward Howell); The Primitive Church and the See 
of Peter, by the Rev. Luke Rivington (Longmans, Green, & Co.) ; 
Creation, by Henry Felton (W. Stewart & Co.); The Natural 
History of the Christian Religion, by William Mackintosh 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons); The Biblical Illustrator 
(Leviticus), by the Rev. J. S. Exell (James Nisbet & Co.); The 
Bible by Modern Light (Samson to Solomon), by the Rev. Cun- 
ningham Geikie (James Nisbet & Co.); and The Annotated 
Paragraph Bible, a large and handsome volume, containing the 
Old and New Testaments, with notes, prefaces, various renderings, 
maps, and indices (The Religious Tract Society). 


ST. MICHAEL, THE ARCHANGEL. 


St. Michael, the Archangel; three Encomiums. By Theodosius, Archbishop 
of Alexandria, Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, and Eustathius, Bishop 
of Trake. The Coptic Texts, with extracts from Arabic and Ethiopic 
versions. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co. 1894. 

T may be asked, and, indeed, has been asked, in the more 

stupid of the daily papers, why should Dr. Budge trouble 
his great mind and employ his great gifts on what are, after 
all, old wives’ fables? It is quite worth while to answer the 
objections of these dwellers in the parts of Philistia. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason—it is precisely the old wives’ parts of the 
legend which make it valuable. Most of us know that the 

Coptic language, which was still living a hundred years ago, 

and less, was the sole surviving dialect of the language 

of hieroglyphics. We know, moreover, that it was through 

a knowledge of Coptic that Young made his first discove- 

ries in the reading of hieroglyphics, We also have heard 

that when, some years later, Champollion issued a kind of 
hieroglyphic vocabulary, he based his readings on Coptic. In 
short, it is very possible that but for Coptic we should not yet 
have guessed the meaning of the picture-writing of the ancient 

Egyptians. But there was another side to the matter. Abun- 

dant as are the hieroglyphic texts, the Coptic texts are of the 
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greatest rarity. They relate entirely to matters of religious wor- 
ship. The vocabulary is of the most limited character. We 
have got past the time when we had to interpret hieroglyphic 
literature by Coptic; still it can teach us much, and every 
addition to our Coptic knowledge is to be warmly welcomed, 
whether in the shape of religious treatises, of liturgies or of 
hymns; but especially any “old wives’ fable” which gives us the 
details of family life, the names of family furniture, and all the 
manners and customs which are to be found in the Coptic texts 
here so carefully and faithfully edited and translated for us by 
Dr. Wallis Budge. Lord Bute, some twelve years ago, or more, 
published the Coptic morning service in English with the 
original, a most valuable contribution to our knowledge, com- 
prising as it did nearly all we knew of the language up 
to that date. It is also to Lord Bute that we owe the publication 
of the present volume, an enormous addition to our knowledge 
both from the philological and also from what may be called the 
ethnological points of view. “ In the summer of the year 1892,” 
says Dr. Budge, “I had the pleasure of showing to the Marquess 
of Bute at the British Museum a bilingual Coptic and Arabic 
manuscript containing three unpublished encomiums upon St. 
Michael.” The manuscript belongs to Lord Zouche, who had 
already permitted Dr. Budge to transcribe it. Lord Bute under- 
took to defray the expenses of putting it into print, together with 
Dr. Budge’s notes and preface, and we have therefore before us a 
seventh century specimen of Coptic literature, one of the earliest 
examples of the kind extant. These encomiums contain narratives 
full of importance, not only to the philolog ist and the antiquary, 
but also to the student of comparative folk- lore and demonology. 
Portions of an Arabic version are appended to the Coptic by Dr. 
Budge, and with these an Ethiopic translation of the encomium 
of Severus. Dr. Budge calls especial attention to the details 
given as to making an eicon of St. Michael, and to one or two 
other things, for which we may refer the reader to the book 
itself. 

The most interesting point brought out is the wholesale way in 
which the early Egyptian Christians retained under new names 
the principal divinities of the old pantheon. Horus has long 
been identified with a legendary St. George. But it will be new 
to many to find that Michael has taken the place of the old god 
of the Nile. As to the legends themselves, they are of the usual 
kind. In one, a widow of great wealth and piety is plagued by 
the devil and is rescued by Michael, a saint for whom she had 
@ peculiar reverence and whose picture or eicon hung in her 
chamber. There is a kind of biography of the archangel, partly 
derived from Hebrew sources. It was Michael who obtained 
forgiveness for Adam, who carried Abel's sacrifice to Heaven, 
who guided Noah's ark, who in company with Gabriel ate with 
Abraham under the oak at Mamre. He took the knife from 
Abraham’s hand on Mount Moriah, he caused Joseph to be made 
ruler of Egypt, he led the Israelites into the promised land, 
helped Solomon to build the Temple, slew the Assyrians under 
the walls of Jerusalem, shut the lions’ mouths from Daniel, and 
cooled the burning fiery furnace for the three Children. The 
third encomium is that of the bishop of Trake. Treke is 
described in it as an island, but is or was a district of 
Mesopotamia, which the Arabs still call “ Jezireh,” or island. 
This legend is in many respects the most interesting for 
the light it throws on the beliefs, the customs, and the doings 
of a remote and obscure age. Eustathius tells the history 
of a noble lady named Euphemia, whose husband is Aris- 
tarchus, a general in the service of the Emperor Honorius. 
She entreats her husband before his death to instruct a painter 
to paint a picture of the Archangel that he may protect her when 
she is left alone. The painter takes a wooden tablet, on which 
he makes an imaginary portrait of Michael, and covers it with a 
plate of fine gold, inlaid with precious stones, The Devil assails 
Euphemia on the day on which he knows that Michael will be 
engaged in Heaven praying for the rising of the Nile. “This,” 
says Dr. Budge, “is interesting as showing how completely the 
attributes of Hapi, the old Egyptian god of the Nile, had been 
transferred by the Copts to a Jewish archangel.” There are 
many other curious notes to be gathered from this valuable and 
dearned work, 


EXPLOSIVE COAL-DUST, 


Coal-Dust an Explosive Agent; as Shown by an Examination of the 
Camerton Explosion. By Donald M. D. Stuart, F.G.S., Mining and 
Civil Engineer. With Seven Plates. London: “The Colliery 
Manager”; E. & F.Spon. New York: Spon & Chamberlain. 


“pmar coal-dust is not merely a contributory agent in colliery 
explosions, as several authorities have held, but is in itself 
an explosive agent, and in mines where fire-damp does not exist, 


is the remarkable and somewhat disquieting conclusion advanced 
by Mr. Donald Stuart in this important and interesting volume. 
The truth of the “ coal-dust theory” cannot be demonstrated by 
experiment in conditions identical with those that obtain in mines. 
“In the nature of the case,” as Mr. Stuart points out, “the part 
that coal-dust may take in an explosion in a mine cannot be a 
matter of observation, as it is fatal to the observer.” The explo- 
sion in the Camerton collieries, however, last November, offered 
an opportunity to investigate the subject such as had never pre- 
viously occurred to mining engineers, Coal mines may be said 
to be of two classes. There are the “gaseous” mines, more or 
less fiery, in which fire-damp is always present. There are the non- 
gaseous mines, entirely free from fire-damp. TheCamerton mine 
belongs to the second class. Explosions of a terribly fatal kind have 
been, unhappily, only too frequent in “ gaseous "mines. But there 
is no record of an explosion in the other description of coal mines 
until the 14th of November last, when a violent explosion at the 
Camerton collieries occurred, which resulted in the death of two 
miners, In this unprecedented event was Mr. Stuart’s unique 
opportunity. Being consulted by Mr. Garthwaite, the manager 
of the collieries, he made an exhaustive examination of the scene 
and effects of the explosion, the results of which investigations 
are set forth in his book. Some sketch, however slight, of the 
history of the coal-dust theory may be given in the first place. 

Until comparatively recent years it was the general opinion 
that colliery explosions were caused by “the explosive ignition 
of a hydrocarbon gas termed methane, popularly called fire- 
damp.” Later and more accurate examination of explosive 
phenomena revealed some contributory cause other than this one 
and universal agent. “Coal-dust,” Mr. Stuart remarks, “in a 
coked and cindered condition was observed secreted on the 
timber, showing that it had been subjected to intense heat, and 
had yielded up its hydrocarbon gases.” It was accordingly 
suggested that coal-dust, when exposed to the heat generated 
by the explosive ignition of fire-damp, became a contribu- 
tory agent and a propagator of explosion in parts of a mine 
that would otherwise be unaffected. Experiments, undertaken 
by well-known engineers, proved that colliery explosions might 
be due to a mixture of fire-damp and air in explosive pro- 
portions, or to a mixture of fire-damp and air in inexplosive 
proportions, but holding coal-dust in suspension. Mr. H. Hall 
and Mr. W. Galloway carried the theory a stage further by 
suggesting that coal-dust itself was sufficient to produce ex- 
plosive phenomena. Their experiments, however, were incon- 
sistent with mining experience, and inconclusive as being con- 
ducted in conditions that do not obtain in mines. The difficulty, 
as Mr. Stuart puts it, was to explain the origin of a source 
of heat other than that caused by ignited fire-damp that should 
be sufficient to distil gases from the coal-dust. What was the 
nature of this distillation, and what the chemical and physical 
properties ? The views of the theorists are given in the “ First 
Report ” of the Royal Commission on the subject, now sitting. 
According to the views of Sir Frederick Abel and other ex- 
perts, briefly summarized, it appears that an explosion can be 
produced from coal-dust where fire-damp is absent by the pro- 
ducts of the ignition of an explosive like gunpowder, and by 
“other causes” not specified. The theoretical course of the ex- 
plosion, as set forth in the Report, needs not to be further pur- 
sued here. The initial cause, the gunpowder or miner's “ shot,” 
assumed as adequate, is the main object of interest. We are not 
surprised that Mr. Stuart should think it was not easy to conceive 
that the products of so small a charge of gunpowder as is in 
general use in coal-mines were sufficient to produce the con- 
tinuous series of explosive combustions that were supposed to 
deposit the “coked” coal-dust. Thus far the coal-dust theorists 
had no data before them but such as were supplied by explosions 
in mines where fire-damp was more or less present. The con- 
clusion, therefore, was that the coal-dust of the one class of 
mines differed from that of the other, and, further, that the coal- 
dust of non-gaseous mines was harmless—since explosions 
were unknown in them—and the theory could not be applied to 
them. 

The explosion at Camerton, however, “broke the historical 
record,” as Mr. Stuart has it, of non-gaseous mines, Here “the 
only discoverable agent was coal-dust.” Fire-damp has never 
been discovered in either the coal faces, the goaves, or the 
faults. The six workable seams at the Camerton, as in the other 
collieries of the Radstock district, have been and are still worked 
with candles and naked lights. Nor was there a trace of fire- 
damp detected when the mine was examined immediately after 
the explosion. The results of Mr. Stuart’s minute examination 
point Clearly to the explosiveness of coal-dust, The accident 
occurred in the south-east incline of the collieries at a point where 
two miners were engaged in blasting the roof of the incline, where 
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it had “sagged down,” in order to provide height for the passage 
of the loaded trams. One shot had been successfully made, and 
it was by the firing of the second charge that the explosion took 
place. Mr. Stuart thinks that the miner greatly overcharged this 
second boring, and that, owing to local conditions impossible to 
foresee, he only partly accomplished his object, with the result that 
“the heavy charge, on being fired, largely escaped into the incline.” 
What followed was not one continuous cannon-like explosion, 
but a series of explosions, many of which were propagated at 
points far removed from the initial source. The proof of the 
isolated and local action of these successive explosions is unmis- 
takable. Mr. Stuart gives a minute and clear description of each of 
these distinct explosive loci, and of the intervening spaces that were 
unaffected. With the aid of the illustrative plans given, every 
stage of his inspection may be readily followed by the reader. 
“ The power developed,” he remarks, “ was sufficient to rip down 
bedded stone to a height of three or four feet,” while the inter- 
mediate spaces of roof between the localities affected were left 
undisturbed. The coal-dust in the incline showed “ unmistakable 
evidence” of the high temperature to which it had been exposed. 
From stage to stage throughout Mr. Stuart’s examination curious 
indications of the distilling process of the gas from coal-dust are 
noted (54, 55, &c.), and at one point he observed evidence that 
the hydrocarbon gases thus distilled had become ignited. Alto- 
gether the Camerton explosion, according to Mr. Stuart, must 
have been due to coal-dust. Hence, he concludes, coal-dust in a 
fine and dry condition is a danger to miners, and demands serious 
attention. The view expressed in the First Report of the Royal 
Commission that disastrous colliery explosions would be exceed- 
ingly frequent if coal-dust were a chief explosive agent requires 
to be revised. Such is Mr. Stuart’s contention in the light of his 
interesting investigations after the Camerton explosion. 


UNDER LOCHNAGAR. 


Under Lochnagar, Edited by R. A. Profeit, A.M. Aberdeen: Taylor & 
Henderson. 


yas style and contents of this handsome volume recall those 
elegant repositories of art and letters known to a bygone age 
as “ Annuals,” though Mr. Profeit’s comely tome is more bulky 
than these were wont to be. The comparison suggested would 
be apt indeed were it not for the advertisements inserted between 
its covers, which, being honoured with the same excellent paper 
which serves the letterpress, and encompassed by the same red 
line by way of border, detract somewhat from the artistic ensemble. 
However, Mr. Profeit may plead the object in view, and in all 
other respects he is to be congratulated on the completion of his 
enterprise. Under Lochnagar is the book of the Crathie Parish 
Church Bazaar, which is to be opened by the Princess Louise on 
the 4th of September, and on the following day by the Princess 
Beatrice, by whom the bazaar was originally suggested. The 
object of this function is to aid the building fund of the new 
parish church of Crathie, and the present volume is issued as 
auxiliary to that end. Both in the literary and the artistic 
sections the book presents a great variety of interest, and 
is altogether an attractive miscellany. Some of the con- 
tributors appear to have been studiously observant of the 
scene and the occasion. They have worked as if under the 
immediate influence of the Braemar highlands, within sound 
of the Dee, as it were, and in the shadow of Lochnagar. 
Other contributors have allowed themselves a free hand in the 
choice of subject, and the result is a remarkable diversity, such 
as should appeal to the most various tastes, The Marquess of 
Lorne has written a “Dedicatory Hymn,” the music for which 
is supplied by Professor J. F. Bridge, the organist of Westminster 
Abbey. Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Lewis Morris, moved by the 
same bardic influence, contribute poems on Crathie Church. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, of whom verse might have been anticipated, is 
content with prose—agreeable prose it is; while Mr. William 
Black sends verse—a spirited ballad “snatch”—and is thus of 
the company of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Walter Pollock, and 
other contributors of poems. Characteristic drawings by Sir F. 
Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, Sir J. D. Linton, the Marchioness 
of Granby, Mr. John Lavery, Mr. Arthur Hacker, and other 
artists are included in the admirable and varied illustrations of 
this volume. 

The local history, antiquities, and scenery are appropriately 
honoured by writers and artists. The Rev. Archibald Campbell 
deals with the annals of the parish in “The Churches under Loch- 
nagar,” and the Rev, J, G. Michie’s historical sketches on Aber- 
geldie Castle, and on the annals of Highland Mar are not less 


proper to the occasion and full of interest. Sir George Reid, Mr. 
John Mitchell, Mr. W. E. Lockhart, and Mr. Profeit contribute 
excellent landscape drawings of mountain, loch, and river. 
Mr. Profeit’s versatility is shown in other directions, as in the 
capital little story “In the Trail of Fate.” Another little story, 
charmingly told, is Mr. Henry Irving's “ Black Spirits and White,” 
and the element of romance is a fascinating presence in Lord 
Huntly’s “Catherine Gordon,” and Mr. Alexander Allardyce’s 
“Reel o’ Tullich.” We can but wish, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Profeit’s attractive quarto may lead to a rich augmentation of the 
Crathie church building fund. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


d'un canonnier de ?armée d’ Espagne. Par Germain Bapst. Paris 

ouam. 

Lettres inédites du Baron Guillaume Peyrusse. Par L. G. Pelissier. 
Paris: Perrin. 

Aventures de guerre et d’amour du Baron de Cormatin. Par H. Welschinger. 
Paris: Plon. 

MacMahon. Par Germain Bapst. Paris: Colin. 

Maqueties et Pastels, Par Ch. Moreau-Vauthier. Paris: Plon. 


i iggee flood of military memoirs in reference to the revolutionary 

and Napoleonic wars in France continues, and we have three 
before us in this present week. M. Germain Bapst, who has a 
good literary record, says that the autograph notes of the gunner 
Maniére (whom he knew as a very old man when doing good 
work years ago for a bureau de bienfaisance) are open to the 
inspection of any man of letters, and we see no reason for doubt- 
ing their authenticity. M. Bapst has got them up in a most 
attractive quarto brochure, with full-page lithographic plates by 
“ Lunois,” and we have no objection to anything in his editing, 
save his attempt (doubtless in ignorance) to fasten upon the 
English the brutalities inflicted on the army of Dupont after 
Baylen, on the hulks and at Cabrera, All the most recent 
testimony—some of it very Anglophobe—goes to show that 
these hardships were Spanish work, and were due not so 
much to any cruelty even on the part of the Spaniards, bitterly 
and with cause as they hated the French, as to the incu- 
rable administrative shortcomings of the Peninsula, Maniére’s 
own notes about the Spanish war are not exactly important, but 
they are curious and characteristic. The excellent gunner's 
discipline was not his strong point, and we are afraid that the 
halberts or even the gallows might have been his meed if he 
had been on the other side. But so long as the French were 
victorious their hail-fellow-well-met discipline did well enough. 
Marry! but it was different when luck turned against them. 

So far as the general reader or even the special student can be 
said to have any knowledge at all of Baron Guillaume Peyrusse 
it is probably derived from a decidedly uncomplimentary notice 
in Napoleon’s will. In that remarkable document, “le sieur de 
La Peyrusse,” as Napoleon calls him by a not unnatural con- 
fusion with the navigator, is accused of having embezzled between 
two and three hundred thousand livres of the Emperor’s property, 
and the executors are bidden to exact restitution. We have not 
observed any explanation of or sequel to this in the book, though 
it is quoted. But in these unpublished letters Peyrusse, who 
was first an army paymaster and then treasurer in the Elector’s 
household, appears as a fervent [onapartist. He saw the 
Austrian and Russian campaigns, and, though a non-combatant, 
appears to have been no Bailie Macwheeble; in other respects he 
was a typical middle-class Frenchman enough, neither saint nor 
hero, of a type commonplace, not to say vulgar, but shrewd and 
good humoured, if selfish, no adherent of fallen causes, but a 
faithful enough servant @ Ja Dugald Dalgetty while pay and 
“ provant ” came in the present, and there was chance of promotion 
in the future. 

The Baron de Cormatin, as he was pleased to call himself 
(though, like half the barons, &c., of the Revolution, and, indeed, 
of the later monarchy, he seems to have had no right to the title), 
was also a type, if not of a higher, yet of a much more dashing 
and theatrical kind. At one time he was a sort of generalissimo 
of his Majesty’s forces in Brittany (otherwise called the Chouans), 
and he negotiated on equal terms with the Revolutionists those 
treaties of La Jaunaie and La Mabilais, which neither party 
kept very well, but which the Republicans kept much the worst. 
Indeed, Cormatin’s own subsequent arrest and long incarceration 
at Cherbourg and Ham was unquestionably a gross breach of 
faith. The “baron,” however, though not a mere soldier of 
fortune, and though capable of sentimental attachments (largely 
described here) after the tenderest eighteenth-century fashion, 
was not a person over whom many tears need be wasted. 


Even M. Welschinger’s careful and rather well-affectioned 
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inquiries leave it at least doubtful whether he did not play booty 
with the “Blues,” and the “ Whites” certainly owed him very 
little. Still, he was a bustling, showy person of the kind that 
comes uppermost in stormy times; and as such he was not un- 
worthy of his monograph. It is a fresh contribution to that history 
of the Vendean and Chouan risings which till recently has been 
mostly legend, and which it will soon be time to write. 

M. Bapst’s sketch of Macmahon (on the title-page, though not 
on the cover, it is more properly headed Les premitres années de 
Macmahon) is a pleasant account of the exploits of not the worst 
soldier and one of the best gentlemen in the France of his day. 
It does not go into detail beyond the Italian war, by which time, 
indeed, the Marshal’s triumphs were over; but it is readable, and 
not exaggerated. 


We had the pleasure of speaking very highly of M. Moreau- 
Vauthier's first volume, called La vie d’artiste, and we can speak 
almost as highly of the sequel, entitled Maquettes et pastels, but re- 
taining the same general titles. Almost, we say, not quite; for the 
contents are rather more miscellaneous and not so well proportioned 
to each other as before. Two stories of about eighty pages each take 
up more than half the volume; while the rest isoccupied by some 
fourteen or fifteen very short pieces of a somewhat nondescript 
character. At its best, however (and both the two long tales are 
in this division), the volume is quite the equal of its forerunner. 
The disillusion and despair of a warm-hearted and not exactly 
incapable sculptor, Jean Gemmant, when the beautiful and haughty 
wife who has married him in hopes that he will make a great name 
in art-worshipping Paris finds her mistake and turns termagant 
and torment, is powerfully given in “ Dégénéré”; while “ Amour 
de Rapin” is a story of love in marriage done not in the least 
mawkishly or fulsomely, but with singular grace and caressingness 
of detail. The grimmer kind of pathos shows not ill in one of 
the shorter stories, “‘ En Permission!” but we are not so sure of 
« Papillotes ”"—very small poems in prose. The model of Bertrand 
and Baudelaire is tempting but hard to follow. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


TE there some law that may serve as the key to the interpre- 
tation of expression in man, animals, and vegetation? Such 
is the question discussed in Dr. W. Main’s little book, On Ex- 
pression in Nature (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Some forty 
years ago the writer “came across a statement ”—probably in 
the Art Journal, he thinks—“that seemed to promise some 
light on this difficult subject.” The statement, in effect, ruled 
that uptending lines indicate progress and power, downtending 
lines suggest weakness and sadness, and horizontal lines are in- 
dicative of repose and peace. In this statement Dr. Main finds 
what he calls the “art law” of the subject. The theory implies, 
as he says, that “a particular direction of lines in an object sug- 
gested special ideas to us.” Like other observers who have 
become possessed of a theory, Dr. Main was astonished and 
pleased to find how wonderfully true “ this curious Jaw in art” 
was proved to be during forty years of observation when applied 
to “all kinds of objects.” It may add to his pleasure to know 
that interpreters of character by handwriting have to some 
extent recognized the law. They read an upward tendency of 
the writer’s lines to show confidence and energy, a downward 
tendency of the lines to indicate despondency and irresolution, 
and a good level arrangement of lines as proof of a well-ordered 
mind. Nor is this illustration anything but appropriate, since 
Dr. Main’s lines of expression include both the lines that are 
the record of habitual emotional expression and the lines that 
must be referred to conformation and feature. The late Mr. 
Darwin, to whom Dr. Main communicated his theory, appears 
to have shown an admirable caution with regard to this 
matter. He thought that Dr. Main would have difficulty 
in accounting for the diversity of expression on this theory, 
and that even if he were successful the question “Why?” 
would still remain. Many readers of Dr. Main’s interesting 
book may think with us that the question does still remain. 
The weakness of the position held by those who would interpret 
so complex a subject as the expression of emotion by some one 
law lies in the disposition to neglect or ignore the instances— 
numerous enough, we believe—when the application of the law is 
productive of negative or purely contrary results, Within certain 
limitations we do not doubt the soundness of Dr. Main’s inference 
—* that expression in accordance with the direction of lines has 
become the intuitive language of emotion.” But this intuitive 
language comprehends only the elements or simpler forms of ex- 
pression, The law fails when applied to the expressive powers of 
persons highly gifted in mental subtlety and facial mobility, 


The manifold lessons of history collected in Mr. O. Chanute’s 
instructive volume, Progress in Flying Machines (New York: 
“The American Engineer”), seems to us to point to conclusions 
somewhat different from those of the author. If man is ever to 
fly through the air it will not be by the aid of bird-like wings, 
but by getting as far away as possible from the bird model. He 
will not succeed by making himself like unto a bird with the gift 
of wings. Should he become a flying animal, it will be the 
machine that will do the flying, and man will be but a voluntary 
Ganymede. The long succession of experiments, from Dedalus 
downwards—very much downwards—described in Mr. Chanute’s 
curious volume, go far towards convincing us that the old aviatory 
ideal is impossible. The aeroplanes that chiefly figure in modern 
experiments are certainly very little suggestive of the wings of 
birds. They are supposed to be imitative of the outstretched 
wings of “soaring” birds, just as the vibrating wings of older 
aviators were imitative of the wings of “ flapping” birds. The 
superior weight-sustaining power of the aeroplanes, which is 
assumed to be double that of the more primitive device, has 
brought them into favour in recent times. Still, as Mr. Chanute 
says, almost all experiments with aeroplanes have hitherto been 
flat failures, and what awaits solution is, he thinks, “the problem 
of equilibrium.” He writes in sanguine terms of the future pro- 
gress of flying machines with an artificial motor, or without any 
motor but the wind. He declares he is not to be diverted from 
“the imitation of the flying bird,” and his human wings are 
likely, we assume, to continue to be bird-like. ‘I do not imitate 
the flight of birds,” he remarks, “ because it happens to be con- 
venient to copy, but because it combines logical correctness with 
so many practical advantages which no other principle of flying 
could furnish me.” In simpler terms, Mr. Chanute’s flying 
machine will be imitative of a bird because birds do fly. Many 
singular illustrative diagrams of old or recent flying machines 
embellish his delightful volume. 


Several important additions to the Catalogues of the Library 
of the British Museum are before us. The first of these is the 
Supplementary Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts, compiled by 
Mr. Charles Rieu, which comprises not fewer than thirteen hun- 
dred and three MSS., all of which have been acquired within 
the twenty-three years that have elapsed since the issue of the 
complete Catalogue. This remarkable increase has been mainly 
due to the acquisition by the Trustees of six valuable private 
collections purchased between the years 1872 and 1893—namely, 
those of M. Alexandre Jaba, of Sir C. A. Murray, of Major- 
General Sir Henry Rawlinson, of Alfred Freiherr von Kremer, 
of Dr. Edward Glaser, and of Mr. E. W. Lane. In addition to 
these collections, Mr. Rieu notes fifty rare MSS. presented by 
Colonel S. B. Miles, late Political Agent in Muscat, and other 
curious and valuable MSS, secured by Mr. E, Wallis Budge and 
Mr. Sidney Churchill, with others, the gifts of Sir John Kirk and 
the late General Gordon, 


The second British Museum Catalogue—that of Hebrew Books 
acquired during the years 1868-1892, compiled by Mr. Van 
Straalen—is supplementary to the Catalogue of the late Mr. 
Zedner. In this department also the acquisitions have been 
extensive, the volume containing nearly eight thousand entries, 
some 4,650 of which are main titles. The third example is Mr, 
A. G. Ellis’s Catalogue of Arabic Books, of which we have Vol. I. 
dealing with A to L, the prefaces and indexes to which are to 
appear, in tbe second and concluding volume. All these new 
Catalogues are on sale at the British Museum, or through Messrs, 
Longmans & Co., Asher & Co., Kegan Paul & Co., Mr. Quaritch, 
and Mr. Frowde. 


The fine collection of water-colours belonging to the Whit- 
worth Institute, Manchester, is the subject of an Historical 
Catalogue (Manchester: Cornish; Palmer & Howe) edited by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, and illustrated by good reproductions, 
The term “historical” is aptly applied to this representative 
collection, and Mr. Monkhouse, in his admirable introduction and 
in notes on the artists which are models of point and condensa- 
tion, has rightly kept the historical point of view before the 
reader, His prefatory essay is a capital sketch of English water- 
colour art. The Council of the Whitworth Institute has done 
well in authorizing this publication. 


With the second edition, in two volumes, of Professor William 
Wallace's translation of 7he Logi: «f Hegel, recently issued in 
the “Clarendon Press Series,” we have received an English ver- 
sion by the same accomplished translator of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Mind (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) with five introductory 
essays, English students will value this volume as not the least 
of Professor Wallace's labours as a commentator, interpreter, and 
translator of Hegel. The Philosophy of Mind, he observes, is a 
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volume complete in itself, like its subject, yet it may be studied 
as supplementary to the Logic. Between the two lies the 
Philosophy of Nature, wherein he has not ventured, making no 
claim to the learning requisite to the venture, as he diffidently 
remarks. The present volume is strictly a translation of Hegel's 
text, omitting the annotation of previous editors, In his intro- 
ductory essays Professor Wallace treats of the scope of Hegelian 
philosophy, of the aims and methods of psychology, of the rela- 
tions of ethics and psychology, of idealism as represented by 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, of psycho-genesis, and of ethics and 
politics. The writer's skill in exposition is revealed in all five 
essays. 


Poets are by prescription an irritable genus, and some there are 
who would not that they should dwell together in unity,even should 
they so desire. Mr. Arthur Lynch, in Our Poets! (Remington 
& Co.), seems to be of this disposition. Some kindly bard, as he 
tells us, introduced him to a fraternal gathering of the Rhymers’ 
Club, and the entertainment seems to have disagreed with him. 
Whether the harmony of a lyrical “Cogers’” is displeasing to 
Mr. Lynch, or whether the Rhymers made him feel an “ outcast” 
with the waiter, we are not quite certain. Mr. Lynch, however, 
is delivered in this little book of certain ungentle personalities, 
and of criticism that is querulous and puerile, concerning some of 
the Rhymers and others of more illustrious name. In prose and 
verse he relieves his indignant soul, and which is the more im- 
potent medium of his scorn it is hard to say. 


The new “ Pseudonym” volume comprises two short stories 
by Ouida, The Silver Christ and The Lemon Tree (Fisher Unwin), 
both of which deal with the sombre aspects of the life of the 
Italian peasant. The first is the more powerful and the more 
picturesque, but neither strikes us as altogether artistic in treat- 
ment. The pathetic note seems a good deal forced in the second 
story. 

Colonel Richard Henry Savage reminds us of Captain Mayne 
Reid in The Princess of Alaska (Routledge & Co.). He delights 
in surprising melodramatic “ situations,” and his love of italics 
passes that of Mayne Reid. Every page of his novel is scored 
with these examples of superfluous emphasis. Noone who knows 
any one of Colonel Savage's previous novels needs to be assured 
that the book before us is compact of ingenious plotting and 
startling adventures, There is, indeed, almost a congestion of 
incident. The invention shown is wonderfully copious and 
daring. The style is a little odd at times— How could have 
McMann so brutalized him as to arouse such a strange ferocity ? ” 
(p. 331)—but the author's vivacity carries us buoyantly onwards. 


The new edition of Mrs, Piatt’s Poems (Longmans & Co.), in 
two volumes, adorned with two portraits of the author, is ex- 
tremely pretty, and contains all Mrs, Piatt’s poems excepting a 
volume of verse referring to her residence in Ireland, which we 
noticed on its appearance. We welcome this collection of poems 
by one of the most original of living American poets. Mrs. Piatt's 
fancy and humour are decidedly individual in quality, and the 
pathos of some of her lyrics is delicate and unforced. 


Among recent issues of the new edition of Messrs. Bell’s 
“ Aldine” Poets, we note the Poems of Shakspeare, with Dyce's 
memoir, and Poetical Works of Collins, edited, with memoir, by 
Mr. Moy Thomas. 


New editions we have of The Divided Irish, by the Hon. 
Albert S, G. Canning (Allen & Co.), with additions; Thackeray’s 
Esmond, with Mr. Du Maurier’s illustrations (Smith, Elder & 
Co.), in one volume; Notes on Rescue Work, by Arthur 
Brinckman (Palmer & Sons), cheap edition; The Talisman, by 
Sir Walter Scott, and The Basket of Flowers, from the German 
of Christoph von Schmid, being two additions to Messrs, 
Blackie’s “ School and Home Library.” 


We have also received A Burmese Reader, by R. F. St. 
Andrew St. John, Hon. M.A. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), 
an “ Easy Introduction” and “ Companion to Judson’s Grammar” ; 
Vol. XXV. of the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
1893-1894; Grammar of the Bengali Language, literary and 
colloquial, by John Beames (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) ; 
Servants and Masters; the Law of Disputes, Rights, &c., by A 
Barrister (H. Cox), second edition ; Knowledge through the Eye, 
a new and practical method of preparing Lantern Slides, by 
Alfred P, Wire and G. Day, F.R.M.S. (Philip & Son), with 
diagrams; The Industrial and Social Life and Duties of the 
Citizen, by J. Edward Parrott, M.A. (Allen & Co.); and The 
Cruise of the “ Dainty,” by W. H. G. Kingston (S.P.C.K.), 
“Penny Pocket Library of Pure Fiction.” 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatvrpDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs, R. ANpERsON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the 88 SourHamPptTon Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Sarvrpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Durzrron, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kiosque Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

The publication of the SaturDAY REvIEw takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Countru, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rare Old 
Porcelain. 


A COLLECTION OF SOME 
242 SPECIMENS, 


Representing the sixty principal European Ceramic Factories of the 
Eighteenth Century, 


IS TO BE SOLD MUCH UNDER ITS VALUE, 


owing to special circumstances, 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, with Photographs of several Speci- 
mens, has been prepared by Mr. Freperick Lircuriecp (Author of 
“ Pottery and Porcelain’’), and will be included in the purchase as & 


warranty. 
The Collection may be seen, and any further particulars obtained. 


LITCHFIELD’S, 


HANWAY ST,., 
OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W. 


Estabd. 1838. 


HILDREN’S FIREWORK DISPLAY, at CRYSTAL 


PALACE, by the unrivalled Crystal Palace pyrotechnists, Messrs. C.T. BROCK & 
CO., Thursday, August 30, at 8.30, “THE BABES IN THE WOOD,” told in Five 
Firework Pictures. any other special new and amusing devices. Comic Fireworks, 
Sporting Fireworks, Living Fireworks, Musical Fireworks, &c., &c. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE READING-ROOMS will be CLOSED from Saturday > 
September 1, to Wednesday, September 5, inclusive. 

E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 

Principal Librarian 


British Museum, 


August 21, 1894. 


This pu 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
, Gout, Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle % 
for delicate constitutions, 

Children, and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 


The Wares SESSION will bezin on Monday, Octo’ 
ban mn lh can reside in the Coilege, within tne Hos: fal "walls, subject to the collegiate 
ati 
he Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the aggregate 
value o pearty £900 are awarded annually. 
The Medical school contains large Le:ture Rooms and _well- Laboratories for 
Practical Teaching. as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, » &e. 
my Ld Messention Ground has recentiy been purchased, and. will be ready during the 


“For further, particule ly personally or by letter to the WARDEN of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospita. 
A Handbook } —— ~) on application. 


(THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


a — SESSION will commence on Monday, October 1. 
ital is the largest general Hospital in the Maptom, end contains nearly 800 beds. 
ana of in-patients last year, 10,599 ; out-patients, 127,094 ; accidents, 10,321. 
Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Forty qualified are made qpanaity, Dressers, Clinical 
mortem Clerks, and Maternity very three months, Siskel 
appointments are free. Holders of aident eqpelutnente are poy provided free board. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Entrance value £120, 
and £20, will be offered for competition at the end o: £9, 
and Prizes are given annually. 
—120 Guineas in one payment, or by instalments. A reduction of 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL rnsvRANcE COMPANY 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and #3 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 


BIBEBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
ee per LGert.o on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, whep 
SAVINGS DEFARTMENT. For the of the bank receives small 
sums on and allows interest mon completed £1 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘Manager. 


CELEBRATED PIANETTES, from £21 net. 
CRAMER'S BOUDOIR COTTAGES, from 30 Guineas, 
IRON COTTAGES and OVERSTRUNG UPRIGHT 
GRANDS, from 42 Guineas, 
PIANOS. Full Discount for Cash. 
Turee Years’ System, from 2 Guineas per quarter. 
199 & 201 REGENT STREET, W., or 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C., London, 


15 Guineas is allowed to the 

Luncheons or Dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club. The 
Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Sonal. and Athletic Clubs, is available 
to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at Lower Ed: n 

The 1 Metropolitan District, East and South-Eastern Railway 
Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1594-05 will OPEN on Monday, October 1, when the 
Prizes will be distributed at 4 P.w., by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for tition in S 
viz.—one of £150 and one of £60, in Chemistry and Wapelan wth either Physiology, 4 
or Zoology, for first-year Students; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for 
third year's students. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are ded at the Sessional Examina- 
tions, as well as several = 

Bs, al Classes are held eoushont the year for the ** PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 

‘INTERMEDIATE M. xaminations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The new Laboratories and Club Rooms were opened on June 9 by H.R.H. the DUKE oF 
Commave! nt, K.G., President of the Hospital. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made separately to 
Lectures Practice, and special arrangements are made for Ley ts entering 
in 1 second or subsequent years ; also for Dental Stud and for Qualifi 

PES yh O of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who an has a list of 
Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive students into their houses. 
For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Medical Secretary. 
G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 


Gas HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
my in Arts (£100 and £50), and Two Open Scholarships in Science 
for competition on Tuesday, September 25, and the two following 


For further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 
ROCHESTER HOUSE, SOUTH EALING, W.—At the 


recent Examination for Sandhurst Six Candidates were sent up. sand fie were success- 
ful in the first wan Mark 


(2,381 more than last time). 
R. J. Drake 9,373 
(2,262 more than last Can. 
A.J. Allardyce ........ 9,363 
more than last time). 
R. A. Carrenter 


(4,485 more than last time—thus more than doubling his sioarke) 
Royal my. 


(1,427 more than last time). 
* Subsequently admitted. 


G, A. Jamieson 
(2,701 last November). 
The only Officer cons | — for promotion last April passed in all subjec 
Work now going on. For terms and references apply to Dr. Nowrncurr, as above. 


CLIFTON GIRLS. 


HIGH FOR 

President_LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President_THE VEN, THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER, 

Head BURNS, 

NEXT TERM begins on Thursday. September 

Application for admission may be made to the Seonerany. at the School ; or to the Hon, 

tary, H. LL. Barstow. Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 
Miss iso IRWIN, a Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


porut: AR WRITERS of FICTION wishing to secure the 
most extensive COPYRIGHTED Publication obtainable in the United States. Canada, 
wis 1 should communicate with P. F. COLLIER, 521 West Thirteenth street, New 


SCHOOL 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. — —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 


CIPAL ond ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalied sea frontage and o; 
surroundings. Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds five acres. Large Swimming pa. 
Sali. Two Hundred and Fifty Rooms. Tariff of Manager (H. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. 
tn situation. Opposite West Piet. Spacious Coffee 


Old-Established, 


TAKE WITH YOU ON VACATION 


A TABLET 


VINOLIA SOAP. (44.) 


VINOLIA CREAM is effective for Insect Bites. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bote. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wil be 13s. 7s. 6d. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle We can 
strongly recommend this wine, On comparison it will be 16s. 9s, 
found equal to wine offered at much bigher prices by the 
os Ss houes who pester private consumers in 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 36s., 36s., 42s. per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, below the pre: 
sale price in Bordeaux, inclading Vintages 1868, 1869, — 1874 18 srs vise, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. AlJl early imported by ourselves. 


Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER : 26 Market Street. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SURZ, and 
GREEN & 00. Head Om. 
KNDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. 


Gockapar Street, rect, Che latter atter firm, at Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P. and O.:MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
powpar, GIBRALTAR, MALTA 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMB hi} every week. 
ALCUTTA, ‘MADRAS, COLOMBO, CHINA, 
APAN, AUSTRALIA. ZEALAND, PASMANIA‘} every fortnight. 
APLES, ALEXANDBIA 
CHEAP RETURN ‘TICKETS. 
For apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.,and 25 Coch- 
epur Btre London, 5.W. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an English Clergyman, with over sixteen years’ experience, 
bay holds extensive Coffee lands on the Biligir an y= near Chamarajnagar, hea 


ACANCY every Third month for ONE PUPIL. Terms for one year's teaching, with 
comfortable board and > g. £200, payable in advance (4150, if trom an agricultural or 


in “GEO. HECKFORD, 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 
+ Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It is invaluable."—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, ls, 6d., 28. 6d., 58., and 10s., of all Chemists, &o, 


| training college) eferences given and required. 
prospectus ly to Hewny F. Esy., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent; or to 
& CO., 2 Lime Street Square, Londoa, E.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; azp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 
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The Mew ‘Review. 


Contents-SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


‘CHINA AND JAPAN, 
1, ASHORE. By Sir Epwrx ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.8.1. 
2. AT SEA. By NavrTicus. 
A CHILD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI. By Miss Carne. 
DALMENY AND DEVONSHIRE. By T. H. 8. Escorr. 
THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. By Hartiey WirHers. 
SOME UsPyaeaeD REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. By Colonel the Hon. 
N&VILLE LYTTELTO: 
ON DEFENCE OF ANARCHY. By WorpsworTH DoyIsTHORPE, 
SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. 
THE CHAOS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. (Conclusion.) By J. 
HENNIKER HEeaTON, 
SPORT AND OnTEMBE. By Major GAMBIER Parry. 
‘THE UNDEFINABLE. A FANTASIA, IL. By GRAND. 
CHESS (with Problems). By I. GuysBerc. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 135. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Szrremser, 


containing :—* A FATAL RESERVATION,” by R. 0. PROWSE, Book II., 
Chaps. 1-3—“CHARACTER NOTE: THE FRENCHMAN "—* GLEAMS 
OF MEMORY; WITH SOME REFLECTIONS,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Chap. 3—“‘ THE SHADOW ON THE BLIND”—* CLICHES AND TAGS”; 
and “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 33-36, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACER, S.W. 
HE ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL.—Contents of the 


OURNAL of the ROYAL INSTITUTE ot yt ARCHITECTS, No, 18 
<Vol. i Third Series), A 23, Price One Shilling. The Threatened Destruction of Philae : 
a Protest. By Edouard Naville—~ Damme, a City A the Netherlands (Nine Tllustrations). 


By J. Tavenor Wyatt. Papwort : The Cairo Competition ; Nubia and its Future : Preserva- 
tion ot th; Streets one Buildi ings Bill, &c —Reviews: Three 
Architectural Pe E. Street, M.A.; Betterment, by Wm. Woodward.—Notes : 


petition Present ; Origin’ of Sculpture. in Indian Test- 
ang of Brickwork (two I!lustrations), &e.— and C of the International 
a for a new Museum of of Egyptian ‘Antiquities at Cairo (translated), with Plan of 


blished, in twenty numbe: . at the Office of the Insti 9 Conduit Stree! 


Just published. Price 7s. 64. net ; free by post, 8s. 
COAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, as shown by an 


Examination of the Camerton Explosion. Crown ae, Titustrated with 7 Plates. By 
DONALD M. !). STUART, F.G.8., Mining and Civil Enginee: 

London : Office of the Colliery Manager, 32 Bouverie Street E. & F.N. Spow, 125 Strand. 

=I Brox & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt Street. Or ot the ‘Author, Redland, 


“ The object I have sought is to gresent a description of the explosion ; to locate its origin 
sand trace its yo to inquire into the source and character of the gaseous mixtures 
to which the initi explosions and the were due; the 
mature and of the chemical activities for the eftects Fy = 
to indicate the conditions Sacer whi the 

PREFA 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


pur DIVIDED IRISH: an Historical Sketch. By the Hon. 
A. 8. G. CANNING, Author of “ Words on Existing Religions” &c. 


“The book }igene wet which everyone should read who wants to understand Irish political 
anovements. cotsma 
** We can heartily recommend 8 perusal of this work.”— Public Opinion. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., Lim ited, 13 Waterloo Place. 


NOW READY. Fep. 4to. cloth boards, 350 pp., Illustrated, price 6s. 


THE DOWNFALL OF 
LOBENGULA: 


The Cause, History, and Effect of the Matabeli War. 
By W. A. WILLS and L. T. COLLINGRIDGE, 


CONTRIBUTIONS by Major P. W. Forses, x Sir J, C. WitLouGHey, Bart., 
Mr. H. River HaGGarD, Mr. SELOUS, and 
Mr. P. B. 8S. WREy. 

MAPS OF THE ROUTES AND PLANS OF THE BATTLES, 
PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES of the Leading Members of the Chartered 
Company’s Forces. 

LONDON: FCSLIae> at the “ AFRICAN REVIEW” OFFICES, 
0 BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. ; 
and meat, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

“LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anp 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following | NUMBERS 


|, 59, ( copies). 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........... £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World  ........s00008 1 10 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand. London, W.O, 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of 


ACTIUM. By Evetyn S. Suucksuren, M.A.. late Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge ; Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With Maps 
and Pians. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Shuckburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet 
with steady compression of his materials.” 

SPECTATOR,—* Personally speaking, we regret that there is not more of it, 
and hope the author will follow it up with an equally valuable volume on 
Imperial Rome.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ It is pretty safe to predict that it will be ex. 
tensively used. It supplies us with a full, accurate, vigorous,and on the whole 
carefully-balanced narrative of the history of Rome down to the point where Mr. 
Bury takes it up.” 


LIFE in COREA. By W. R. Cartes, F.R.G.S., 


H.M. Vice-Consul at Shanghai, and formerly H.M. Vice-Consul in Corea. 
With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Carles was one of the first Europeans privileged to explore 
the secrets of Corea, and he has made good use of his opportunity. The descriptions 
are those of a very intelligent observer, who can write as well as observe, Mr. 
Carles gives proofs of the delight taken by the Coreans in the beauty of nature ; of 
their taste for art some idea may be formed from the many very. interesting illus- 
trations by a Corean artist which adorn this excellent little book. 


CHILDREN of the STATE. By Frorence 


DAVENPORT-HILL. Second Edition, Revised by the Author and Fanny 
Fowxke. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— Merits great and respectful attention.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The book is valuable for its clear and candid 
history of schemes which have met with greater or less success in various parts of 
the world, . well as for the sincerely philanthropic and enlightened spirit whieh 
pervades it. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 419. SEPTEMBER. Price ls. 
CoNTENTS. 


1. THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. By Grorcr Sarntssury. Part IT. 
2. A FORGOTTEN FIGHT. By Lieut.-Colonel H1ILu. 

3. THE TREASURE OF SACRAMENTO NICK. By Guy Boorusy. 
4, AT THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

5. PHTLORNITHUS IN THE PARK. 

6. THE COMPLETE LEADER-WRITER,. By 

7. 

8 

9 

10. 


. THE LITTLE CHORISTER. 

. OLD PARR. By CHARLES EpWARDES. 

. RAVENNA AND HER GHOSTS. By Vervoy Lez. 
. SOME THOUGHTS ON CHATEAUBRIAND. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MESSRS. A. CONSTABLE & C0. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 


ADDISCOMBE: 


ITS HEROES AND MEN OF NOTE. 


By Colonel H. M. VIBART 
(Late Madras Engineers). 


With a Preface by LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 


The volume contains an Account of the H.E.I.C.’s Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe from its Opening until its Close, and is profusely 
Illustrated from Photographs and Contemporary Sketches. 

Fep. 4to. about 700 pp. with Three Plans and Indices, 21s. net. 


THE RULING RACES 


OF PRE-HISTORIC TIMES, 
In India, South-Western Asia, and Southern Europe. 
By J. F. HEWITT, 
Late Commissioner of Chota Nagpore. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Diagrams and Maps, 18s, 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


DAYS IN THULE 
WITH ROD, GUN, AND CAMERA. 


By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 


Author of “ A Banished Beauty,” “The Book of the All-round Angler,” 
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